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ENGLISH ACTORS IN GERMANY. 


As I was, I believe, the first person to call the 
attention of English men of letters to the fact 
that at the close of the sixteenth and commence- 
ment of the seventeenth centuries, Germany was 
visited by a company of English players* —a 
curious point of literary history which Mr. Albert 
Cohn has since illustrated in various articles in The 
Atheneum, I trust I may be excused for occupy- 
ing the columns of “ N. & Q.” with an extract — 
a long one certainly — from a communication from 
that gentleman which appears in The Atheneum 
of June 25th (No. 1652.), and which throws much 
new and important. light upon this subject : — 

“ Should the facts that have been brought to light by 
others and myself not be deemed a sufficient proof that 
those players were really Englishmen, following 
document, addressed to the authorities of the Netherl¢ 
will definitely settle at least this part of the questic n:— 
Robert 
Richard 
Allemagne ’ 
Hollande 
r leurs 


comme - 


** Messieurs, comme les 
Browne, Jehan Bradstriet, 
Jones, ont deliberé de fair 
le passer par le 


présents porteurs, 
Thomas Saxtield, 
ung — ge en 
avec intention d pais de Zelande, 
et Frise, et allantz en leur dict voyage d’exerce 
qualitez en faict de musique, agilitez et joeuz de 
dies, tragedies, et histoires, pour s’entretenir et fournir a 
leurs despenses en leur dict voyage. Cestes sont partant 
yous ped monstrer et prester toute faveur en voz 
pais et jurisdictions, leur octroyer en ma faveui 
ample passepor Lstatz, 
Bourgmestré voz j 
Wexercer leur dictes 
i 1 quoy faisant, je vous en demeureray 
iverez tres 
> en plus 


‘ seel des 
les villes ¢ tz soubs 
les rae. schent en passant 


*d me revench 


* Magazine January, 1841, and 


Month 
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court d’Angleterre ce x™* jour de Febvrier, 1591. Vostre 
tres affecsionné & vous fayre plaisir et sarvis, 


“*C, HowArb.” 


‘This document proves a great deal more than the 
Ens aglis h nationality of the players. It has been supposed 
hitherto—and I cannot deny that I entertaine d the same 
opinion — that those cor _ anies of players originally only 
intended to visit the Netherlands, an opinion founded 
upon certain documents mentioning the Low Countries 
only. Itis true, that as early as the last decennium of 
the sixteenth century, traces are to be found of their ap- 
pearance in Germany, but this is not conclusive as t 
their original intention of visiting Germany. On this 
point the foregoing passport sets the matter at rest. 

“ There is another point of difference: it is alleged that 
our players cannot have performed in English, consider- 
ing the scanty knowledge of the language which must 
have prevailed on the Continent in those times. But the 
English origin of certain old German plays has been dis- 
tinctly traced. They were composed at the time when the 
‘English comedians’ displayed their art in Germany, and 
it is universally admitted that the German authors of 
those plays got acquainted with their English prototypes 
through the medium of the ‘ English comedians.’ Is it 
probable that the latter performed their plays in the Ger- 
man language? Is it probable that itinerant players 
were sufficiently conversant with that language to speak 
it from the stage? Is it not much more probable that 
they performed in their mother-tongue, trusting to their 
mimic art to succeed with a public which at that time 
was very modest in its pretensions, and most likely was 
sufficiently attracted by the novelty of the thing? More- 
over, a fragment of an English moral-play which, from 
the character of its type, appears to have — printed 

abroad, is preserved (see Athen., No. 1506.), and it may 
be fairly conjectured that it is connected with our Eng- 
lish actors — a connexion which, it is true, will have to 
be placed on a firmer basis than has bitherto been esta- 
blished, and to which I shall revert at a more favourable 
occasion. 

“ As to the duration of the stay of the company alluded 
to in the Netherlands, and as to the time of their arrival 
in Germany, I am not now in a position to give any re- 
liable data. Perhaps their performances in Germany 
have some connexion with the coeval theatricals of the 
Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick, who began his dramatic 
career with his play of Susanna, printed in 1593. For 
various reasons, it is evident that he worked under the 
influence of the ‘ English comedians.’ Here we will only 
mention that the names of his clowns, such as Jahn 
(Jack, Jenkin), Jahn Clam (Clown), &c., are identical 
with those used by Jacob Ayrer, who, as is well known, 
borrowed his from contemporary English designations. 
A stronger evidence perhaps is to be found in the simi- 
larity one of the Duke’s plays— Tragedia von einer 
Ehebrecherin — bears to the plot of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The Ehebrecherin was first printed in 1594; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor only in 1600; but all the 

that this play must have 


modern commentators agree 
written, and probably was performed, at a much 
earlier date, on account of the allusion in Act IV. to the 
Duke Frederick of Wurtemberg, who visited Windsor in 
and other eviden Po this st also we will 
ve to revert in a more detailed unner than your 
iluable space admit 
‘In conclusion, I s 
eutioned in the al ’ 
*A Richard Jon f January, 
Edward Alleyn h heatrical property for 37/. 10s 
Memoir of E. A., pj 19 Again, in Henslowe’s 
lit Pd Yollier fi he Shakspeare So- 


been 


few words on the players 


1588-%, sold 
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iety), a Richard Jones, who evidently belonged to the | English writers to investigate this remarkable 


company of players connected with Henslowe, is fre- 
quently mentioned between 1593 and 1601, The « question 
arises whether these two and the one mentioned in the 
passport are identical. It may be conjectured that a man 
who sold his theatrical property in 1589 might have 
done so with a view to go abroad, and that in 1093 — the 
year when his name first oce urs in Henslowe’s Diary —he 
may have returned. We find in the Al/eyn Papers (edited 
by J. P. Collier for the Shakspeare Society), p. 19., a 
curious document, of some importance, as it throws addi- 
tional light on the matter in hand. It is a letter from 
Richard Jones —evidently the one mentioned in the 
passport — to Edward Alleyn, to the following effect : 

“¢ Mr, Allen, — I commend my love and humble duty 
to you, geving you thankes for yo" great bounty bestoed 


upon me in my sicknes, when I was in great want: god 
blese you for it. Sir, this it is, lam to go over beyond 


the seeas wt Mr. Browne and the company, but not by 
his meanes, for he is put to half a shaer, and to stay hear, 
for they ar all against his going: now, good Sir, as you 
have ever byne my worthie frend, so helpe me nowe. I 
have a sute of clothes and a cloke at pane fo* three pound, 
and if it shall pleas you to lend me so much to release 
them, I shall be bound to pray fo you so longe as I leve; 
for I go over, and have no clothes, I shall not be esteemd 
of; and by god’s help, the first mony that I get I will 
send it over unto you, for hear I get nothinge: some 
tymes I have a shillinge a day, and some tymes nothinge, 
so that I leve in great poverty hear, and so humbly take 
my leave, prainge to god, I and my wiffe, for yo" health 
and mistris Allene’s, which god continew.— Yo" poor 
frend to command, Ricuarp JONEs.’ 











“ Unfortunately, no date is affixed to this letter. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the writer and the person 


mentioned in the passport are identical, nor yet that the 
‘Mr. Browne’ alluded to is the same person mentioned 
first in the passport. Mr. Collier, in his preliminary re- 
marks to that letter, informs us that Malone was in pos- 
session of a copy of it, but that he was not aware of its 
importance in connexion with the history of the early 
English stage; and, — Mr. Collier regrets having 
no clue to a date, nor to the identity of ‘ Mr. Browne.’ 
The clue to both will be found in the above passport. 
‘Mr. Browne,’ who was up to this day a mysterious per- 
son, and whom Mr. Collier supposes to have been ‘some 
connexion of Alleyn,’ now turns up as Richard Browne, 
the principal of a company of English players going 
‘over beyond the seeas.’ It is probable that he was one 
of Henslowe’s players. Richard Jones, as it appears from 
his letter, left England ‘in great poverty,’ in the hope of 
bettering his circumstances abroad. If we may suppose 
that he succeeded in doing so, it is not improbable that 
he returned to England, and that he might be the person 
mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary, from 1593 to 1601. If 
80, it is probable that he was in some way acquainted 
with Shakspeare, as the company of players to which 
Shakspeare belonged, and that connected with Ilenslowe, 
were acting, if not in concert, in the joint occupation of 





the same theatre for two whole years, from June, 1594, to 
July, 1596, while the ‘Globe’ was in the cours con- 
struction. 

“As to the two remaining names mentioned in the 
passport, Jehan (John) Bradstriet and Thomas Saxfield, 


hitherto I have not been successful in identifying their 
persons. Aubert Cony.” 


I trust that in thus directing the attention of 


the readers of “N. & Q.” to this very interesting 


question, I shall not only promote the object of 


communication —“ namely, to induce 


Mr. Cobn's 


phenomenon hitherto so insufficiently illustrated” 
— but also lead to the identification of “ Thomas 
Saxfield (who will probably turn out to be a 
Thomas Sackville) and John Bradstriet.” 
Wiuturam J. Toons. 





SEVENTEENTH 
WORDS, 


WRITERS OF THE 
OF PROVERSS, 


GLEANINGS 
CENTURY, 
ETC. 


FROM 
ILLUSTRATIVE 


(Concluded from p. 8.) 


Miscellaneous. — 

“ T have seen a practise at many dinners made at mar- 
riages, after the offerings are made, the Brides gloves are 
thrown on the table, and then two of the young men who 
will show their gallant spirits, offer for the gioves: one 
offers so much, the other more; the other offers again, 
and out-bids him; so they go on till one layes down so 
much that the other wil! not out-bid him, then he that 
offers most carries away the gloves in triumph, the stan- 
ders-by applauding him; the gloves not worth a quarter 
of the money that he hath layed down, only he hath 
shown his gallantry, got some credit—a friend to the 
Bride; this contents him.”— Firmin’s Real Christian 
p. 176. 

As it is a thing familiarly used among those 
about which do use the art of Jugling, and _ sent merry 
plays and sights to the people for money, to place in a 
Cauldron an iron needle, between two loadstones, which 
they carry hid in their ha nds, that it runs here and there 
uncertainly, wavering between both, one while following 
the stone which draws it unto it at first,” &c., &c. 
Ward on the Wonders of the Loadstone, London, 1640. 

“It is also a usuall thing with Couseners of plain 
Country people, and for Mountebancks, under pretence ot 
the vertues and effects thereof, to seek earnestly for credit 
and estimation to that plaister which in Latin is tearmed 
Armarium, and is commonly called the weapon salve, 
having sympathy with other things, and wrought upon 
by the Stars.” — Jé., 250. 

“You have heard of the weapon salve, that it cures 
wounds at a distance; such a kind of salve is Hope.” 
Gurnall’s Christian in Armour, iii. 34. 

(See Notes and Queries, 224 §, vii. 231.) 





goers 


“An ill complexion may have a painted face; and 
prosperity is no other to a wicked man, than a painted 
face to a foul woman.” — Burroughs on Hosea, i. 278. 

“T make use of this hour to preach in; though I make 
use of it in a holy duty, I make it no further holy than a 
man doth his spectacles that he useth to reade the Scrip- 
tures by.” — Zb., 292. 

« As the paper and thread in a shop is given in to the 
commodity.” — Zh, 

“ Those kind of fruits, as your Apricocks an\ your May 
that grow by a wail in the open sun shine, and 
to be sooner ripe,” 


»~ 
332 


cherries, 
have the hot reflection of the sun, come 
&e. — Tb., 462. 

* Some, not contented with ordinary plain letters, mak: 
such flourishes about them that you can scarce tell what 
they are.” — Vol. ii. 37. 

“ If possibly there could be imagined any use for them 
(i. e. ceremonies in worshipping God) at the first, the 
best is that they were but as Horn-books and fisticues for 
the childhood and infancy of the Church. And is it 
seemly always to learn upon them? What knowledge 
shall you get if, when you set your children to learn to 

> 
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read, they shall be kept ten, twenty, thirty years to their 
Horn-books ? — Burroughs on Tosea, vol. ii. 38. 

“It is noted of some, who are of poor servile spirits, 
and whose greatest means comes in by burials, that they 
ear the bell — Lb, 

















are glad and rejoyce when they h ring.” 
109, 

“ There is creat difference between the rebukes of God 
on the godly and the wicked, though perhaps rebuked 
both in one and the same afiliction; as the Apothecary 
breaks Bezar stones to powder, but is very carefull of it, 
and will not loose the least grain of it: So the Lord’s 

ople, even in the furnace, are as dear to Him, and have 
the most experien e f God's | ve, that ever they had.” 

ed of the Cristal, that it hath such a vertu 
» very touching of it quickens other stones, 
re and beauty on them. ‘This is true of 

“ As in blind Al houses [ query, what are they ?*], there 

: l wang oer ler,” &e., &c, — Lb., ii. 33. 

— tofore, what abundance of advantage 
was ott 1 by Funerals: scarce could you bury a 
child und lees or four pounds, such kind of fees ther 

vere.” — Jb., iii. 169, 


“ You know in times of war men will hide t silver 
and I make no que stion but another generation 





may find treasures of silver in the countrie in the midst 
of nettle bushes and thorn bushes. It’s a lamentable 
spectacle to see places where fair buik lings have been, 
that now nettles and thorns should grow.” — Zb., iii. 185. 


“We know that we prize fruit “that 
cherries when they are first of all come, when they come 
it may be two or three into the market—-and pease . . 
they are prized . We say, when Cherries come 
st, that they are Ladies’ Meat, or longing Meat.” 


is first ripe, as 


how 





Th,, iii. 212 

‘ af = 7 arrvil a 

* You perhaps can look on poor people carrying Ta 
ards, earning dearly ten pence or twelve pence a day.” — 
Lb., iii, 322. 

“See how white they are, what fair skins they hay 


ikewise 





and put black Patches to set out their bean \ 
and the whiteness of thei fair skins; and if that will mn 
serve, even laying over a paint to make it fair if it be n t 

‘therwise so.” — Jb., iii. 433. 

Reference was made (2"* §, vi. 322.) to the 
substitution of J for Aye. It is a somewhat curi-, 
ous circumstance that, in vol. iii. of Burroughs on 
Hosea, this substitution appears repeatedly, I 
think fourteen or fifteen times; also six times in 
vol. iv., though scarceiy, if at all, in the two for- 
mer volumes does the interjection appear. Can 
any correspondent, versed in literature of that 
period, say whether this form of the expression 
was then universal? or, as one friend has sug- 
gested, supplied by the printer, and peculiar to 
books from the same office. Volumes iii. and iv. 
were printed “by Peter Cole, at the sign of the 
Printing Press, in Cornhil, near the Roy: al Ex- 








change.” S. M. S. 
‘THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS.” 

The Rev. John Dun, V. D. M., minister of the 

parish of Aushiniosk. Ayrshire, in two 8vo. vols. 

[* Obs ure, Ct ncealed alehouse 55 he nee Holinshed 


speaks of “a blind village,” and “a blind ditch,” ] 





of Sermons, printed in 1790, by J(ohn) Wils on 
Kilmarnock (the “wee Johnny” of the epitaph 


by Burns), notices the two following instances, 
which, in point of longevity, gives an — ante- 
diluvian aspect to the narrations (vol. ii, p. 38.) :— 


“It was no omall | gratification to the Convivial Meet- 
ing at a respectable Tavern in the City (London), on 


luesday evening, for the celebration of the Centenary of 














the Revolution, that a person was present who remem- 
bered that glorious event, being 112 vears of age. This 
venerable old man was chaired on the occasion. He is 
said to be a resident in the French Hos | in Old-Street- 
Road, where there are ten persons who were born about 
that period, their ages making together one thousand 
years (London Newspapers . 7, 1788).”— Vol, i 
p. 200 
“Stop, passenger, until my life vou read, 
That living may have knowledge of the dead; 
Four times five years I liv’d a virgin’s life 
ren times five years I was a wed ied wife : 
ren times five years I liv’d a widow chaste, 
Now tired of this mortal life I rest. 
“ Four times five years a Commonwealth I saw ; 
Ten times the subjects rose against the law; 
Twice did I see old Prelacy pull’d down, 
And twice the Cloak was humbled by the Gow» 
An end of Stewart's race — I’!l say no more 


I saw my Country sold for England's ore: 
Such desolations in my time have been, 
An end of all perfection I have seen.” 
“ This is the Elegy of Princess Mary Scott, Dute me ss of 
Buccleugh, who died at Pall-Mall in London, 1728.” 

* The above Elegy Mr. Dun has kept since a b oy play- 
ing on the banks of the Esk. He remembers not whence 
he had it, nor knows the hand in which it is written. 
He, in Spring 1788, sent a copy to the present Duke, and 





wrote his Grace as follows: ‘1 did not chuse to insert it 
until I should have your Grace’s permission; at least I 
will give you some months to forbid me before it be 
printed, and shall thank you for correction or advice.’ ” 
“It contains a short ory 4 and some instruction, 


which (as curious too) induced Mr. Dun to publish it.’ 


At the time the reverend divine issued his Ser- 
and the notes appended to them, Robert 
Burns, as a poet, was in the hey-day of his popu- 
larity. It now becomes somewhat interesting to 
hear the opinion this Ayrshire clergyman enter- 
tained of the bard, which may be learned from his 
words : 


mons 





who has abused his God ar 
his King, has ridiculed the Communion in the parish 
where he lived under the sarcasm of a Hoty Farr, He 
pretends to be only a ploughman, though he mixes Latin 
with his mixture of English and Scottish, and is not lik 
‘thresher Duck who kept at flail.’ 

“ He published inter alia a profan¢ 
Devil, which occasioned what follows —in language simi- 
lar to his—(This (_foot-note) may be suited to him and to 
other deistical writers of incomparably more wit.)” 


“A LATE author indeed, 


} 
address to the 


poe tic 









‘ The Deel’s Answer to his verra Friend R. Burns 
1. “So! zealous Robin, st 
Crue Champion for the cause o’ Hell, 


Thou be ats th e Rig hteous down pell well, 
Sae frank an fi thy, 
That 0’ a se at where Devils dwell, 


There’s nane mair worthy. 











2. “Giff* thou gang on the gate thou ’s gaun, 
Ilk fearless fien’ shall by thee stan’, 
That bows aneath my high comman’, 
Sae be na frightet, 
For I sall lend my helping han’ 
To see thee rightet.” 
And in a similar style proceeds to verse viii. : — 
“ Now, Rob, my lad, chear up thy saul ¢, 
In Goshen thou shalt tent thy faul f, 
An giff thou’s ay as stout an baul §, 
As I'm a Deel, 
Thou’s no give up, till thou’s right aul 
Sae fare thee weel.” 
“ Answer a Fool according to his Folly, Proy. xxvi. 5.” 
Mr. Dun acknowledges that it was rather hard 
work getting on with this poem, having “ham- 
mered it out something like Pope's poet,” “who 
strains from hard-bound brains nine lines a year.” 
It is no wonder Burns complained of the great 
“snawn” of imitators that his lays had brought 
forth. G. N. 





CELTIC REMAINS IN JAMAICA. 


A West-Indian friend, on whose accuracy full 
reliance may be placed, has brought to me two 


stone implements found in the superficial soil of 


the island of Jamaica. They are celts of the ordi- 
nary description, and of medium size and careful 
workmanship, undistinguishable from the common 
types of the later stone period in Europe. The 
material is a hard greenstone, unlike as I am in- 
formed any rock found on the island, Both bear 
traces of the lateral attachment of a haft, made 
probably by bending a supple stout wand horizon- 
tally round the middle of the tool, and tying it on 
with fibres; just as the granite quarrymen on the 
Cornish moors now do with their small steel chisels. 
A third implement of larger size, but of the same 
kind, has also been exhumed. I have not heard 
of any pottery or other objects of art. The fact 
and fashion of the tool connect it with the abori- 
= tribes of western Europe, or rather with the 

rst traceable wave of the Indo-European migra- 
tion. Will one of your correspondents who is 
gifted with leisure for the investigation follow up 
the subject by noting the vestiges of the westward 
course of the great original stream of Celtic popu- 
lation? I have some recollection of the occur- 
rence of similar implements in the United States 
being recorded, but have not time to pursue the 
inquiry, though it assumes the more interest at 
present from the analogous, though different, phe- 
nomena of the flint implements now under such 
copious discussion among antiquaries and geolo- 
gists. No reasonable doubt can be entertained 
by anyone who sees the articles found near Amiens 
and Abbeville, and in the Sicilian and Brixham 
caves, that they are of man’s workmanship, and 
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intended for different uses: in fact, that we have 
| the cutlery of the early stone period. At St. 
Acheul, as at the former find in our own country, 
the abundance of these remains within a narrow 
space points to more than a settlement, and shows 
the existence of a manufactory. Just as future 
archeologists will find at Brandon proofs of the 
fabrication of gun-flints for the million. The oc- 
currence of the bones of extinct mammals inter- 
spersed with the implements, and of undisturbed 
beds of brick-earth with land shells above, and 
intercalated with implement-bearing drift, are 
phenomena so remarkable that I prefer waiting 
for farther facts in confirmation before attempting 
either to found conclusions or alter present land- 
marks. There is a well-endowed band of ex- 
plorers on the quest, and they will doubtless 
unkennel the truth, which is always well worth 
the hunting. I recollect a collection of flint im- 
plements in the museum at Beauvais, which should 
be examined. An arrow-head of flint has been 
found in a Cornish stream-work. S. R. Parrison. 





THE PRISONERS’ BASKET CARRIER. 


An officer bearing this name exercised his func- 
tions in Canterbury for many years. His duties 
consisted in perambulating the streets with a 
basket, into which the charitable dropped their 
contributions for the poor prisoners. The con- 
dition of prisoners, more especially of the hum- 
blest class of debtors, was often very deplorable. 
Incarcerated by the local court for weeks, and 


| even for months, for the most trifling debts, the 


amounts sometimes scarcely exceeding a shilling, 
they remained at one time almost solely depend- 
ent on the charitable for their daily food. The 


| court by whose judgments they were cast, some 


years previous to the establishment of the County 
Court, was denominated by one of those anomalies 
in our language which have such strange humour 
in them, the Court of Conscience ! 

The duties of “prisoners’ basket carrier” not 
being sufficiently remunerating, the functionary 
received, A.D. 1707, the additional appointment of 
“swine driver,” whereby he acquired official au- 
thority to drive to pound, or elsewhere secure, all 
these and other animals found wandering at large 
in the streets and public places. The jury pre- 
sentments two hundred years since give a vivid 
picture of the then state of the thoroughfares in 
Canterbury, which doubtless applied to many 
other towns in the kingdom. One man, a car- 
penter or builder, returning from the woods at 
“Nether Hardres,” coolly shoots down a load of 
timber before his door, for want of a timber yard. 
Another drives posts into the footway before his 

| house, on which to display his merchandise. A 
| third keeps a whole team of pigs, which live at 





= = 
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large in happy freedom in the streets, like the 
dogs that prowl through an Eastern city ; while a 
fourth makes an invasion on the narrow street, of 
a porch or of a shed, or perhaps of a bay window, 
within which to drink or smoke, and otherwise 
enjoy himself. In some places ponderous signs, 
swung across from house to house, and overhang- 
ing stories above and covered ways beneath, as in 
the ancient “ Mercerie,” made it a marvel that 
anyone who entered at one end of these “ thoro- 
fares” should ever make his exit at the other. 

But to return to the prisoners’ basket carrier : 
A.D. 1711, he is ordered to have a new coat. 
Thirty-five years later, to his other duties is 
added the Augean duty of keeping clear the 
great sewer at King’s Bridge. Doubtless such a 
duty was not very repugnant to an individual in 
his humble capacity, when we find that in the 
preceding year Alderman Blotting received two 
guineas for making the gallows and coflin of a 
man named William Hulke, who was hanged in 
the city. ‘The shaft of a gibbet, probably one of 
Alderman Blotting’s manufacture, still lies on the 
under floor of the Guildhall. 

A.D. 1707, a practice obtained of certain pri- 
soners from Westgate being allowed to go at 
large. ‘This was afterwards prohibited, except 
under special licence from the mayor, whose 
jurisdiction, with that of the sheriff, seemed to 
be conflicting, or not properly defined in respect 
of the prisoners and the gaol. 

The executions in Canterbury, judging by the 
number of gibbets, must have been numerous ; 
and among the individuals who suffered we may 
note, a.p. 1661, two reputed witches. The she- 
riff’s expenses on this occasion were 38/. The 
ancient corporation of Canterbury, in connexion 
with the administration of the laws, had a power 
to admit parties to act as attorneys. A.p. 1665, 
this privilege was restricted to those persons who 
had been brought up as clerks under the Re- 
corder and the Town Clerk, or had served under 
attorneys. 

Law was comparatively cheap. a.p. 1636, the 
town clerk was paid 6s. 8d. for engrossing every 
lease, and 6s. 8d. for enrolling the same; the mayor 
and aldermen being allowed 12d. conjointly for 
wine on the sealing of each lease. 

A.D. 1640, Isaac Bond is appointed bellman, and 
one department of his duty consisted in perambu- 
lating the city of a night to look out after the 
fires and candles of the inhabitants, and to knock 
at every one’s house “ who had gone to bed with 
his doors open.” Also, “ to inform Mr. Mayor, or 
the master of the family, of all such servants as 
he should find in the streets at unseasonable 
hours.” 

A few years later, a.v. 1660, the bellman was 
allowed a coat of green cloth at the city’s ex- 
pense ; a perquisite not badly earned, if he faith- 
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fully reported all he saw. The night watch about 
this period consisted of twelve persons, four of 
whom had to stand at St. Andrew’s Church as a 
corps de reserve. The old church stood then in 
the centre of the main street. The remainder of 
the watch (eight) were divided into two com- 
panies, who waiked up and down throughout the 
city. The watch was set at ten o'clock by the 
constable of the watch, and continued until four 
o'clock of the morning. Aldermen of the watch 
were appointed. Joun Brent. 





Hlinor Actes. 
Lord Erskine and Rev. Wm. Cochin. — In Re- 


collections of Samuel Rogers, Lond. 1859, 12me. 
under reminiscences of Thos. Lord Erskine, by 
the poet, at p. 167., is an anecdote related by the 
former, after dinner at Lord Holland’s, which 
states that he was emplayed to establish a will by 
which a clergyman came into a large property 
bequeathed to him by two old maiden ladies, from 
some small courtesies which they were pleased to 
value so highly. No place or names are particu- 
larised ; but as the date of the events is now at 
least seventy years, there can be no objection to 
stating that the reverend gentleman was Mr. 
William Cockin, then curate, but afterwards rec- 
tor, of Minchinhampton*, a clergyman of the 
highest respectability, and the name of the ladies 
(sisters) was Penfold. The trial took place at 
Gloucester Assizes, and Mr. Erskine came down 
specially, with a fee of three hundred guineas. I 
should thank any reader of “ N. & Q.” who would 
point out to me where I can find a detailed re- 
port of the said trial, or even the speech delivered 
by Mr. Erskine on the occasion. =. 


The Hanoverian Jewcls. —From a political 
letter of 1717 I extract the following : — 

“ $4 that King George declares peremptorily ag* these 
three things, ever to let Prince Fred come over, to bring 
over the Hanover Jewels, or to part with any of his 
numerous studd of horses in Hanover.” 

Cr. Hopper. 


A Lover of Matrimony.—The following extract 
from the Public Advertiser of July 17, 1792, if 


| true, records the most determined pursuer of 


wedded bliss I have ever heard of. Can you 


| spare a corner for it ? 


“On Thursday se’nnight [July 5] was married, at 
sillingborovgh, after a courtship of one hour and fifteen 
minutes, Mr. Nicholas Wilson, of Five Willow Walk, in 
the parish of Hetkinson, to Mrs. Pepper, of the parish of 
Billingborough ; this being his eighth wife, and he her 
third husband. The number of relations that celebrated 





* The Rev. William Cockin was of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, M.A. 1790, and was presented to Minchinhamp- 
ton cum Rodborough in 1806, and to Cherrington, 
Gloucestershire, in 1814. Ob. March 3, 1841. 





> 


this wedding amounted to 83, who, together with the 
bride and bridegroom, paraded the streets with colours 
fiving.” 

Can it be true? It looks very suspicious. 

Tes Ber. 

Old Jokes 

“ZyoAagriaxos malwr ort O Kopat umEep Ta OiaKoTia ETH ¢ 
nen KOpaKka €t¢ aréretpay Erpede.”— Hicroclis Fucetie, 

. p. 402., « i. Lond. 1678 

W hatever may be the date of the ’Aoreia, it is 
unquestionably the most anci nt jest book extant. 
I hy yped that the old bird was de ad, but as Figaro 
is trying to pass him off under a new name, allow 
me to nail him against your wall. As a raven he 
was game, as an owl he is carrion : — 





“Un paysan de la basse Normandie, aussi spirituel que 
trouva dans le trou d’un viel arbre, un 
porta chez lui, 





ceux de la h 
hibou, qu'il « 

“¢ Es tu fou,’ lui dit sa ménagére, ‘c’te vilaine béte fera 
peur a nos genisses.’ 

“* Ma fine,’ repondit le cathpagnard, ‘j‘ons entendu dire 
i m's'eu le maitre d’ecole, qu'un hibou vivait deux cent 
ins, et j'voulons m’en assurer par moi-méme.” "—Figaro, 
5 Juin, 1859. 

FirzuorKkins 
Garrick Club. 


Michelet on Engl sh Literature and on Shak- 
speare. - Michelet (Jeanne d' Arc, 1856, p- 129.), 
speaking of English literature, says that it is 
“sceptique, judaique, satanique.” In a note he 
says, “1 do not recollect to have seen the word 
‘God’ in Shakspeare. If it is there at all, it is 
there very rarely, by chance, and without a sha- 
dow of religious sentiment.” Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
by means of her admirable Concordance to Shak- 
speare, eni ables us to weigh the truth of this emi- 
nent French writer's remarks. 

The word “God” occurs in Shakspeare upwards 
of one thousand times. In the Holy Scriptures, 
according to Cruden, it occurs about eight hun- 
dred times. It is true that the word often occurs 
in Shakspeare without a reverential sentiment : 
but M. Michelet says it never occurs with a 
religious feeling (un sentiment religieux). This 
statement is almost as erroneous as that regarding 
the absence of the word. It would be quite out 
of place to attempt to quote passages in point; 
but if an Englishman were challenged, I think he 
might safely promis e to produc e from Shakspeare 
more passages indicative of d ep re ligious feeling 
than are to be found in any French writer that I 
have ever met with. 

The word “ heaven” occurs in Shakspeare up- 
wards of eight hundred times. 5S. Buackxcomps. 


Minor Queries. 
Verlue’s Draughts. —In a valuable paper which 
I find in your 1* 8S, xi. pp. 380-1., there is a re- 
peated reference to * Vertue’s Draughts, or Draw- 
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ings from Ancient Statues,” as a document well! 
known and accessible. But at the British Mu- 
seum the officers neither have it, nor can give an) 
information about it. 

Such a document, however, ought to be in some 
public institution, and probably is so, although to 
me unknown. I should feel greatly indebted to 
any correspondent who could furnish me with any 
clue to it. Sueen, 








Sophocles. — Erotian, in his collection of words 
used by Hippocrates, cites a passage from the 
Clytemnestra of Sophocles, and Hesychius the 
lexicographer is thought to refer with approval 
to the same drama. It has been conjectured, 
however, that Erotian’s quotation belongs to the 


part of Clytemnestra in the extant Electra of 


Sophocles, wherein it would supply a deficiency 
In the year 1804, a remarkable announcement 
was made that Professor Matthzi, of Moscow, 
had found in the Library of Augsburgh a large 
fragment of this lost tragedy, containing about 
300 lines, commencing with Tisiphone alone speak- 
ing, and ending with the Chorus. Matthzi was 
well known in the learned world, on account of 
his discovering the Homeric Hymn to Ceres, and 
his many other successful researches in Greek 
literature. But of this alleged Sophoclean trea- 
sure trove, I have not met with any other 
mention than what is contained in the literary 
intelligence of 1804. (See the North British 
Magazine and Review for September, 1804, p. 
165.) In the copious collections of the Fragments 
subjoined to the editions of Oxford, 1826, and 
of Paris, 1844, nothing is said of Matthei's dis- 


covery. Perhaps some among the readers of 


*N. & Q.” may be able to trace this matter in 

the foreign literary journals. I have only looked 

into the Amsterdam Biblivtheca Critica, which 

does not even allude to this alleged discovery. Is 

it a mistake ? or is it a literary fraud? Artervs. 
Dublin. 


John de Bualun, one of the barons in arms 
against Henry III. in the year 1217. Wanted, 
information respecting him and his descendants. 
Ilis arms were, gules, 3 bars dancettée argent. 

fo eB. 

Cardinal Virtues. — In what period was it that 
the cardinal virtues were introduced to the 
world under that designation? And further, 
were Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, and Temper- 
ance brought forward at the same time as Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ? 

Truth, Mercy, and Self-denial do not seem t 
have been held in high estimation in those days. 

Ib. 5 

Sir William Sutton. —1s anything known of 
Sir William Sutton beyond the fact he was a pro- 
genitor of Robert Lord Lexington, who died i 





in 
be 


wi 
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1688? The following curious poten to his me- 
mory was copied a short time ago from Averham 
hurchyard, and is, I think, deserving z of a corner 
in*N.& Q.: 
“ Sir William Sutton corps here toombed sleepes, 
Whose happy soul in better mansions keepes ; 
rhrice nine yeares lived he with his ladye faire — 
{4 lovely, noble, and lyke vertuous payre. 
(heir generous offspring (parents joy of heart), 
Eight of each sex: of each an equal part 
Ushered to Heaven their father, the other 
Remained behind him to attend their mother.” 


STUFFYNWOOD. 


Cartulary of Buttele.—Can you inform me 





where the MS. thus described in Dugdale is 
now? — 

“Chronicon sive Cartularium Priora de Buttele, 
quod incipit tempore Augustini Rivers prioris, scil. anno 
1509, et desinit anno 1536. MS. paper in folio contin. 
fol. 72. penes vy. cl. Petram Le Neve, Norroy.” 


In Sir Thos. Phillipps’s List of Chartularies the 
]. passed from Le Neve’s hands to those of Ives. 
Where it is now he does not say. T. Pacer. 
Kirkstead Re 


‘tory, Norwich. 


Graham: Newton. — Alderman John Graham 
of Drogheda married Charity, sister to Alderman 
William Newton of Drogheda and Major-Gene- 

il John Newton, and had, with other issue, a ~ 
the Right Hon. William Graham, M.P., and a 
daughter, Sarah, wife of Sir Thomas Taylor, Bart., 

estor of the Marquess of Headfort. Alder- 
man Graham died in 1717. He had a brother 

Arthur (father of John Graham) and three sisters, 
C atherine, wife of Singleton, Rachel, and 
Sarah, wife of —— Johnston. Who were these 
Grahams and Newtons? The General was a 

urgess of Londonderry, and I think M.P. for 
that city. Sir William Betham, I know, made 
Alderman Gral am descended from a family set- 
tled in the co. Down or Armagh, I forget which, 
but as far as I can discover without a particle of 
proof, as was the case in too many of his pedi- 


grees. Y. 8S. M 


Stafford, daughter of Philibert 
Count de Grammont. Her letters are mentioned 
in the preface to Grammont's Memoirs. I should 
be glad to know where and when these letters 
were published. Q. R. 


Walter Scott.— The only descendant of 
this eminent individual now alive is the youthful 
daughter of Mr. Hope Scott, Queen's Counsel. 
Can a uny of your rea‘ers inform me who is next 
heir to the Abbotsford estate, failing this girl ? 











v 





Countess of 


Sir 


Witches worried at a Stake. — In 1679, Anna- 
ple Thompson and others, being convicted of 
witchcraft, were con demned “to be taken to the 
west end of Borrowstoness, the ordinary place of 
execution there, upon Ti uesday the twentic-third 
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day of December current, betwixt two and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and ther to be wirried at 
a steack till they be dead, and therafter to have 
their bodies burned to as shes.” 

Was this barbarous penalty usual 
witchcraft, or on other occasions ? 


‘ A Letter toa Clergyman, §c.”—Please tell me 
the name of the author of a 12mo. volume, pp. 
118., published in London in 1746, and entitled, 
A Letter to a Clergyman, relating to his Sermon 
on the 30th of January. Itis dedicated to the 
Bishop of Winchester; and, containing some par- 
ticulars of Irish affairs, professes to be “a com- 
pleat Answer to all the Sermons that ever have 
been, or ever shall be, preached, in the like strain, 
on that Anniversary.” AbuBa. 


in cases of 
ACHE. 


“ Le Bas Bleu.” —Can any of your Edinburgh 
readers give me any information regarding the 
authorship of the following play? Ze Bas Bleu, 
or the Fall of the Leaf, a farce in two acts, 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, for 
the first time 30th March, 1836, Edinburgh. 50 
copies printed for private circulation by the Edin- 
burgh Printing Company. SiGMA. 

Rue in Prisoners’ Dock.—In Mr. Dickens's new 


tale of “ The Two Cities,” allusion is made to the 
custom of placing her®s in the dock in front of a 


prisoner arraigned for treason. The scene is laid 
at Newgate in the year 1775. Query: how long 


previous to that period dates its origin? and is it 
now used on trials for any but capital offences ? 

The custom in early days seems in a great 
measure to have been one of precaution, herbs 
sprinkled with vinegar being strewn about the 
court as a preventative of jail fevers. 

This, however, cannot be the motive for its 
continuance in days of sanitary improvements. 
At the trial of Manning and his wife for murder, 
it will be remembered that at the conclusion of a 
speech by one of the counsel, Mrs. Manning 
gathered some of “ the sprigs of rue placed on 


and threw them vehemently over the 
« 


the dock,” 
wigged heads of the “ learned ge ntlemen.” 
Frank Lamp. 


Sir John Gascoigne. —Can you inform me 
where I can obtain any particulars about Sir 
John Gascoigne, the father of George Gascoigne 
according to Wood? Is there any known proof 
of his having any connexion with the — of 
Essex ? . BH. K. 

Heraldic 
identifying 
baron and 
tween four 


Query. — Can anyone assist me in 
the following arms ?— Parted per pale 
feme two coats: first, a cross be- 
layed ar. ; second, on a 





eagles dis} gu. 


[* See “N, & Q.” 2nd S, ji, 35 


Ep.) 
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chevron between three trees erased or, three 


martlets, the colour of which I cannot make out, | 


but they are probably sa. Crest, a doe courant. 

I have an idea that the arms are those of White 
impaled with those of Antram or Antrim, but am 
not at all certain. J. A. Py, 


Sir Edward Lovett Pearce.—In the year 1733, 
Sir Edward Lovett Pearce, “a celebrated archi- 
tect, and the builder of the Irish parliament-house 
of his day,” departed this life, and was buried in 
the old churchyard of Donnybrook, near Dublin. 
Are any particulars of his life and professional 
engagements to be found in print? He is men- 
tioned (as I am aware) in Harris’s History of 
Dublin, p. 410., Whitelaw and Walsh's History of 
Dublin, vol. i. p. 529., and D'Alton’s History of 
the County of Dublin, p. 805.; and his interment 
is duly recorded in the register of burials in the 
parish of Donnybrook. AbuBa. 


“* Musomania, or Poets’ Purgatory,” 12mo. 1817. 
—Can any of your correspondents tell me the 
name of the author of the above work? Pub- 
lished with the pseud. Jeremiah Jingle. I have 
got the MS. of it in my possession. I am also 
desirous of ascertaining the author of Sketches of 
Irish Political Characters (London, 1799). At p. 
193. the author refers to himself as a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

W. J. Frrz-Parrick. 

Bryan Robinson, M.D.— Where may I ascer- 
tain particulars of Bryan Robinson, M.D., the 
author of a posthumous publication, entitled An 
Essay on Coin ? (8vo. pp. 104., Dublin, 1757). 

AbuBa. 


Quotation. — Who is the author of the following 
lines ? — 
“Why every nation, every clime, though all 
In laws, in rite, in manners disagree, 
With one consent expect another world 
Where wickedness shall weep? why Punjuin bards, 
Fabled Elysian plains — Tartarian lakes, 
Styx and Cocytno — tell why Hali’s sons 
Have feign’d a paradise of mirth and love, 
Banquets and blooming nymphs ? or rather tell 
Why on the banks of Orellana’s stream, 
Where never science reared her sacred torch, 
The untutor’d Indian dreams of happier worlds 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill ? ” 
Dexter. 
Herbert Knowles. — Can any of your readers 
give any information about Herbert Knowles, 
who wrote some beautiful “lines in Richmond 
Churchyard, Yorkshire,” on the words, “ It is good 
to be here,” and beginning thus : — 
“ Methinks, it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt let us build — but for whom?” 
Also, are there any other poems by the same 
author, and if so, where are they to be found ? 
H. E. Winxinson. 


Sir Henry Calverley.— Can you give me any 
information about Sir Henry Calverley, or Cal- 
verly, Knt., M.P. for Northallerton from 1678 to 
1685, or tell me where I am likely to find it ? 

C. J. D. Increpew. 


Davenant's Place of Confinement. — Was Dave- 
nant’s place of confinement Cowes Castle, or 
Carisbrooke Castle? When Davenant was on 
his way to Virginia his vessel was captured by 
a Parliamentary man-of-war, and he was lodged 
in prison. Aubrey says at Carisbrooke, others 
say Cowes; which is the truth? Was Gondibert 
written in either place ? f 


Early Law Lists. —Will any kind reader of 
* N. & Q.” tell me where I can procure or get a 
sight of a list of the gentlemen practising in the 
Law Courts from 1695 to 1705, or any year during 
that period ? J. F.C. 


Ancient Localities near London. —I am at a loss 
as to the identification of the following places 
mentioned as being in the close vicinity of Lon- 
don, temp. Henry III.: Sandford, apparently to- 
wards the north of London; Bolkette, apparently 
on the south ; Anedethe, “near Westminster ;" and 
the “New Wear,” situate somewhere probably be- 
tween the Tower and the Pool (/a Pole). I shall 
esteem it a favour if any of your correspondents 
will assist me by way of information or suggestion. 

I am inclined to identify Sandford with the 
present Stamford (Hill), as being more to the 
north than Stratford, which is evidently men- 
tioned in the passage in question as being the 
eastern boundary. The western boundary is 
Gnichtebrigge, the earliest mention of Knights- 
bridge that I remember to have seen. 

Henry Tuomas Riter. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


College of Christ at Brecon.— Any information 
respecting this collegiate church, and particularly 
where the muniments belonging to it are deposited, 
will be esteemed a favour. A. M. 


[Our correspondent will find the information he desires 
in Theophilus Jones’s [History of the County of Breenock 
(4to. Bree. 1809), vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 726—760. inclusive. 
In the Appendices (Nos. IX. & X.) are contained the 
charter of Henry VIII. for transferring the College of 
Abergwili to the house or priory of the Dominicans at 
Brecon ; and an exemplification of a decree in the Court 
of Exchequer (temp. William and Mary) establishing the 
right of the prebendaries of this collegiate chapter to 
their possessions. The muniments belonging to the col- 
lege are deposited, no doubt, at Abergwili, the episcopal 
residence of St. David's, whose bishop is also Dean and 
Treasurer of Brecon. ‘The college, as well as the beau- 
tiful chapel, has almost entirely disappeared. About 
three years ago, Lord Llanover (then Sir B. Hall) called 
the attention of parliament to the condition of both, which 
led to an angry correspondence between the Bishop of St. 
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David's and himself; but whether any immediate prac- 
tical good resulted to the college, or is likely to do so, we 
are unable to say. ] 


Bibliographical Queries. — Who ‘were the re- 
spective authors of the following anonymous pub- 
lications ? — 

1 1. An Impartial Consideration of the Speeches of the 
five Jesuits lately executed. 4to. London. 1679. 
[By Dr. John Williams, Bishop of Chichester. | 


2. Histoire de lI'Inquisition et son Origine. 12mo. 
Cologne. 1693. : 
[Par l’Abbé Marsollier. } 
3. The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted, &c. 
8vo. London. 1706. 
[By Dr. Matthew Tindal. See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 
11.] 


4. Popery against Christianity; or, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Present State of Rome, &c. 8vo. London. 
1719. 

[By Parenthenopeus Hereticus, i. e. William Gordon. ] 

5. The Cries of Royal Blood. 1722. 

6. A Critical Review of the Political Life of Oliver 
Cromwell. 12mo. Dablin. 1739. 

[By John Bankes (?). See “N. & Q.,” 1* S.iv. 180.) 

ABHBA. 

Il Sepolchro del Santo Sangue.— At some town 
in the northern part of Italy there is a church 
which contains a shrine in the centre of the build- 
ing, intituled “ Il Sepolchro del Santo Sangue,” 
the legend being that the Roman soldier who 
pierced the Saviour’s side, caught the blood as it 
flowed, preserved it, and brought it to his native 
town, where he, having become a believer, con- 
secrated it, and deposited it, and that this church 
was erected on the spot. 

The memory of the inquirer as to the locality 
fails him. C. 

[The shrine is in the Basilica di Santa Andrea at 


Mantua. 
to contain the blood of our Lord collected by the centu- 


12mo. London. 
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Here, in Norfolk, there is a popular belief (qu. a 
vulgar error ?), that if a woman in this condition 
be guilty of theft, and her state at the time be 
known to the judge, he “ can’t punish her nohow.” 
The ground of this exemption is referred to the 
“ woman's longing” at such periods, which is sup- 
posed to render her absolutely incapable of ab- 
staining from any means of gratifying her desires, 
however unlawful in other circumstances. I have 
been told of more than one case of acquittal on 
these grounds, said to have occurred in this 
county ; but I have had no opportunity of veri- 
fying, or disproving them. Acne. 

[It isa “vulgar error,” that women, upon a capital con- 
viction, and being in a state of pregnancy, are on that 
account not amenable to the utmost demands of the law. 
Under such circumstances, the Court is, and ever has 
been, bound to grant a reprieve, until such time as she 
is delivered of a child, or it is no longer possible in the 
course of nature that she should be so delivered. The 
fact of pregnancy is generally determined by a jury of 
matrons, impanelled for that purpose. The reprieve, in 
these cases, is usually followed by a commutation of the 
original sentence; hence, no doubt, the popular notion 
alluded to by our correspondent. } 


Spot's “ History of Canterbury.” —Somner, in 
his preface to his Antiquities of Canterbury, al- 
ludes to a work entitled “Spot's History of Can- 
terbury, mentioned by Balzus,” as a book “which, 
if he had but gotten, he should perchance have 
brought the work to more perfection.” Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give any information 
in respect of Spot's History? It must have been 
extremely scarce, even if extant in Somner’s time, 
A.D. 1640, or he would doubtless have succeeded 
in obtaining it. Joun Brent. 

{ This work was published by Hearne in 1719, entitled 
Thome Sprotti Chronica, from a MS. in the library of 
Sir Edward Dering, of Surrenden. Thomas Sprot, or 
Spott, was a monk of St. Augustine’s at_Canterbury, and 


| flourished a.p. 1274.) 


“In a crypt beneath the high altar is a shrine | 


rion.” (Murray's Hand- Book of Northern Italy, 6th edit. | 


p. 226.) According to Zedler (vol. xxxiii. col. 2028.), 
“ Sanguis Jesu Christi is the name of a Mantuan order of 


knighthood, instituted in 1608 by Vincent 1V., Duke of 
Mantua, in honour of Our Saviour’s blood, of which it is 
maintained that they have at Mantua a few drops.” 
(Then follows a description of the collar of the order.) 
“ At its extremity is suspended an oval, whereon are two 
angels holding a coronated chalice, with three drops of 
blood and this postil: Nihil isto triste recepto.” ] 


Pregnant Women pardoned.—In the case of 
Johan Norkett, who was murdered in the fourth 
year of King Charles I. by her husband, aunt, 
and grandmother, “Judgement was given, and 
the grandmother and the husband executed, but 
the aunt had the privilege to be spared execution, 
being with child.” (Quoted from some notes on 
the case by Sir John Maynard in Collet’s Relics 
of Literature, 1823, p- 163.) 

Was such exemption usual in similar cases ? 





Replies. 
USSHER'’S BRITANNICARUM ECCLESIARUM ANTIQUI- 
TATES. 
(2™ §. vii. 121. 523.) 
Agreeing with Lancasrriensis as to the “ na- 
tional” character of Ussher’s great work, written 
in compliance with a royal command, I also admit 


| that it is desirable to trace out the source of the 


text given in Dr. Elrington’s edition. But I 
cannot agree with him that there is reason to 
doubt what I had asserted, of that edition being 
“at most but a reprint,” although it might not be 
difficult to prove that it is even somewhat less. 
It Was undertaken, as the reverend and learned 
editor informs us, at the request of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who defrayed all the expenses of printing and 
publication. The Horatian precept, ‘“‘ nonumque 
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prematur in annum,” may have been in this in- 


stance more than observed. For, so far back as the | 


year 1829, the work was advertised by Milliken, 
the University bookseller, as being-then “in the 
press” (Milliken’s Catalogue, p. 273, Dublin, 
1829). Late in the year 1847, or early in 1848, 
appeared the first volume, entitled : — 

“The Whole Works of the Most Reverend James 
Ussher, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Armagh ... . witha 
Life of the Author, and an Account of his Writings. By 
Charles Richard Elrington, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin. In Sixteen 
Volumes. Vol. I. Dublin. ... Mpccextym. 8vo.” 

The title is immediately followed by an “ Ad- 
vertisement,” dated “Trinity College, Dublin, 
Nov. 1, 1847 ;" in which “ The Editor deeply re- 
grets that he has been compelled to delay for so 
long a period the publication of the Works of 
Archbishop Ussher.” Much professorial and other 
public business, long and successive attacks of 
illness, and consequent necessity for going abroad, 
are adduced not unreasonably to account for the 
delay, though they might have equally prompted 
a resignation of the work to another editor. The 
most important part of this “ Advertisement” is 
the following : — 

“In editing the works of Archbishop Ussher, the great 
difficulty arose from the unusual number of quotations to 
ve found in them. The Editor has endeavoured to verify 
all these quotations, and he has changed the references to 
the more modern and more generally used editions, The 
numerous quotations from the Fathers he has referred to 
the Benedictine editions, whenever they existed, unless, 
as it sometimes happened, the Archbishop quoted a pas- 
sage from spurious writings, which they [7. e. the Bene- 
dictine editors] rejected altogether. In other cases he 
has named the edition in the place where the quotations 
from an author first occurred.” 

I regret that, so far as I have examined those 
references, I have found little to commend. They 
are by no means remarkable for minute accuracy, 
and they give but trifling assistance towards trac- 
ing the Usserian citations. They should have 
been carefully distinguished by being placed within 
brackets, from those originally given by Ussher, 
and the editions should have been carefully indi- 
cated. Not infrequently are the citations better 
marked in the old editions of the Brit. Eccles. 
Antiquitates than in the new. Thus in Ussher’s De- 
dication to King Charles there occurs an adapted 
quotation from St. Matthew (Matt. xiii. 47, 48.) 
In the new edition it is marked as an exact cita- 
tion, and the additional information given in the 
improved reference consists of two syllables, which 
any reader could have supplied (Matt. xiii. 47, 
48.), and which would have been wholly unneces- 
sary if only the Roman numerals had been used 
to express the chapter. Again, in his Preffce, 
Ussher had cited two lines from the fifth Act of 
the Helena of Euripides. The late editor strikes 
out the reference to the Act, and substitutes one 
to the number of the lines, which does not agree 
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with the editions extant in Ussher's time, and is 
not described as belonging to any of more recent 


date. Even a cursory review of this edition of 


Ussher would occupy more space than could be 
afforded to such a subject in “* N. & Q.” I there- 
fore abstain from here attempting it, only observ- 
ing that the edition itself still remains incomplete. 

The first volume alone has a title page, and 
the fourteenth volume has not yet appeared, 
although this printed slip, without date or signa- 
ture prefixed to the fifteenth volume, would lead 
one to expect it: “The publication of the four- 
teenth volume is unavoidably postponed.” But 
did that deserve the magnificent title of The 
Whole Works, from which is excluded not only 
The Body of Divinity, which Ussher did not de- 
sire to have published, at least with his name; 
but also the Bibliotheca Theologica, “ which had 
(says Dr. Elrington) from an early period of his 
life formed the great object of the Archbishop's 
attention,” yet is permitted by his editor still to 
remain an unpublished manuscript? At the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth volume, “the Editor 
feels considerable reluctance in publishing this 
volume of Sermons, as if it contained the genuine 
writings of Archbishop Ussher.” 

In the fourth volume (pp. 235—381.) is “ A 
Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by 
the Irish and British. First printed in 1631.” 
Yet notwithstanding this averment of a first pub- 
lication in 1631, Dr. Elrington had already stated 
(vol. i. p. 131.) that it “had appeared before, in 


nearly the same form, appended to a Treatise of 


Sir Christopher Sibthorpe,” to whom “ the new 
edition is dedicated” by Ussher himself. The 
first edition of that work was at Dublin, 1622, 
the second, of London, 1631. 

The fifth and sixth volumes contain the Brit. 
Eccles. Antiquitates, of which they form the third 
and as yet the most convenient edition. Probably 
the merit, like that of Combe's Horace, consists 
much, if not altogether, in the paper and print. 


To each volume is prefixed an incomplete copy of 


the title of the first edition; from which, and from 
the date at the end of Ussher’s Preface (vol. v. 
p- 9.), Lancastrrensits, if I have not mistaken his 
argument, intimates that I was wrong in sup- 
posing Dr. Elrington’s edition to have been re- 
printed from that of 1687, which, however, I had 
neither stated nor supposed. When I said that it 
was at most but a reprint, I did not intend to assert 
that it was even so much; nor am I now able to 
determine which of the preceding editions was 
followed, or on what grounds a preference was 
made. The date at end of Ussher’s preface 
throws no light on this difficulty, for it would 
be preserved by every editor. But the title with 
the date 1639 may fairly be presumed to indicate 
a preference for that edition. Now, on compari- 
son, I cannot find that Dr. Elrington has exactly 
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reprinted that original edition ; and besides other 
deviations from it, I can show where he some- 
times agrees with the second edition, in a typo- 
graphical or literal error, from which the first 
edition was free. Thus vol. vi. p. 348., line 3., 
“ ex vita S. Albani,” which exactly agrees with 
the text of the London edition of 1687, p. 414., 


but is certainly wrong, while in the edition of 


1639, it is “ ex vita S. Abbani,” which is right, 
the passage cited being from the Life of St. Ab- 
ban, an Irish abbot, who lived some centuries 
later than the English proto-martyr St. Alban, 
The Life itself, here used by Ussher, was after- 
wards published by the learned and zealous 
Francisean Father John Colgan (AA. SS. Hi- 
bern. Lovan. 1645, ad diem xvi Martii), with 
whose publications an editor of Ussher should 
not be unacquainted. In the old MS. version of 
Ussher, which I have already described (2° S. 
vii, 121.), this passage is thus rendered : — “ To 
which wee may adde this out of the Life of S. 
Abban, The holy Bishop Ibar inhabited more in 
his famous monastery called Beck-erin than in 
any other place.” From this and other circum- 
tances, I am convinced that this inedited version 
was made from the edition of 1639, and probably 
about the time that Stillingfleet’s Origines Bri- 
tannice appeared (Lond. 1685), which being in 
English may have suggested the idea of trans- 
lating Ussher’s work on the same subject. 

Vol. vi. p. 478., lines 10. and 11., Laeogurii, as 
in the London edition, p. 473., while in the Dub- 
lin edition, p. 913, it is in each place Laogarit. 

Vol. vi. p. 272. note” N*DIPWN, which differs 
from the reading of both the preceding editions. 
The first (p. 727.) has what is manifestly wrong, 
ND PWN ; the second (p. 380.), what is more pro- 
bably right, Swpwse. But Dr. Elrington’s read- 
ing agrees with what Gagnier, in his Latin version 
(Oxon. 1706, p. 293.), cites from the Hebrew 
text of Josippon, but disagrees with what he has 
in another place (p. 371.) which tends to’ confirm 
the London edition of 1687, which is described 
as being “ Autoris manu passim aucta et nusquam 
non emendata,” a statement confirmed by the 
learned Dr. Thomas Smith in his Life of Ussher. 

Dr. Elrington has not given any index to this 
work, although at least one of Subjects, and an- 
other of Authors quoted, may be regarded as 
indispensable. Neither has he supplied any in- 
formation as to authors cited by Ussher from 
MSS. which since his time have been published. 
Chus (vol. vi. p. 275.), where Ussher cites the Irish 
geographer Dicuil, who is said to have flourished 
under the younger Theodosius, in the fifth cen- 
tury, a note might have informed the reader that 
nearly two centuries after Ussher’s so writing, the 
text of that old author had been published, and 
subsequently made the subject of a diffuse com- 
mentary. But for this, and all other pertinent 
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and requisite illustration, the student will search 
in vain through Dr. Elrington's edition. 

In the editions of 1639 and 1687, the Preface is 
immediately followed by a copious Table of Con- 
tents, entitled Conspectus Capitum totius Operis ; 
but in Dr. Elrington’s this, divided into two por- 
tions, is placed just after the 1639 title, and is 
headed Contents of the Fifth Volume, and Con- 
tents of the Sixth Volume, which is clearly awk- 
ward and inappropriate. It would have been 
sufficient to have stated that the fifth volume 
contained the first thirteen chapters of the Bri- 
tannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, and that the 
sixth contained the remainder of that work. The 
distinct enumeration of the contents in the Con- 
spectus Capitum was an integral part of the ori- 
ginal work, and should not have been so placed 
and headed that it might be readily mistaken for 
the editor's. 

If it be objected that these are merely trivial 
matters, I reply that it is only by such careful 
examination that the accuracy of a reprint can 
be estimated. The ostentatious parade of the 
1639 title at the beginning of Dr. Elrington’s two 
volumes leads the reader to expect an exact re- 
print of that edition, which, if he proceeds to col- 
late, he finds he has not received. The latest 
edition is thus shown to fall short even of the 
merit of a faithful reprint, which is the utmost 
that I thought it could have attained. Artervs 

Dublin. 


KNIGHTS CREATED BY OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(2™ S. vii. 476. 518.) 


Dr. Doran, quoting the substance of a passag 
in his own book, Knights and their Days, says that 
the Protector created one peer, Viscount Howard 
of Morpeth, and ten baronets and knights, but 
that he cannot lay his hand on a reference to the 
authority which he found at the British Museum. 
In a small 8vo. vol. in my possession, entitled The 

erfect Politician, or a Full View of the Life and 
Actions (Military and Civil) of O. Cromwel, the 
2nd edit., Lond. 1680 (the Ist edit. was in 12mo., 
1660), there is a catalogue given of all the honours 
conferred by him during the time of his govern- 
ment, comprising — 

“THis Privy Councill. 

“The Members of the other House, alias House otf 
Lords (sixty-two in number, nine only being peers, viz 
the Earls of Warwick, Mulgrave, and Manchester; Vis- 
counts Say and Seal, Lisle, and Howard; and the Lords 
Wharton, Faulconbridge, and Evers). 

“Commissioners of the Great Seal and their officers. 

“ Judges of both Benches. 

“ His Barons of the Exchequer. 

“ Sergeants at Law, called by him to the Bar. 

“ Viscounts. Charles Howard of Glisland in Cumber- 
land, created Baron Glisland; and Lord Viscount Howard 
of Morpeth, the 20th of July, 1657. 
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“ Baronets. 
“ Knights, when and where made.” 


The baronets are nine in number :— 


“ John Read, created in 1656. 
John Clevpole, ) 
Thomas Chamberlayn, (. oes exe 
Thomas Beaumont, s" 1657 and 1655. 
John Twistleton, 
Henry Ingoldsby, 
Henry Wright, . _ 
Edmund Dunch, in 1658. 
Griffith Williams, 5 
The knights are twenty-nine, created 1653, 5, 

6, 7, 8:— 

“Sir Thomas Viner. 
John Copleston. 
John Reynolds. 
Christopher Pack. 
Thomas Pride. 
John Barkstead. 
Richard Combe. 
John Dethick. 
George Fleetwood. 
William Lockhart. 
James Calthrop. 
Robert Tichborn. 
Lislebone Long. 
James Whitlock. 
Thomas Dickeson. 


“Sir Richard Stainer. 
John Cleypole, Bart. 
William Wheeler. 
Edward Ward. 
Thomas Andrews. 
Thomas Foot. 
Thomas Atkin. 
John Huson. 

James Drax. 

Henry Pickering. 
Philip Twisleton. 
John Lenthal. 
John Ireton. 
Henry Jones.’ 


’ 





tenir par an clxxxx acres, ne clxxx acres; e jeo vous 
monstray, par deus resouns, qe cy poet. Bien savetz 
vous, ke une acre de cotoure deit estre de xl perches de 
lunge, e iiii perches de lee; e la perche le Roy deit estre 
de xvi pees e demy, e donc ert lacre de lxvi pees de leesse. 
Ore, en arraunt, aletz xxxiii feetz entour, e prinees le 
reon de un pee de lee, adone yert lacre arree; mes aletz 
xxxvi feetz entour, pur fere le reon plus estreit. E quant 
lacre yert arree, a donc estes alee Ixxii cotoures, ke sunt 
vi liwes; cestassavoir, ke xii cotoures funt une liwe. E 
mout serroit povere le cheval ou le boef ke ne poet aler 
du matyn belement le pas treis liwes de voye de sun 
rescet, e retourner a noune.” 


The reon here mentioned seems to include in its 


breadth the furrow and its accompanying ridge. 
The liwe is evidently the ancient leuca of 480 


| perches or 2640 yards; the cotoure or culture 


“Sic transit gloria mundi,” well concludes the | 


catalogue. 
Sir Peter Coyett, mentioned by Iruvurretr, is not 
in this printed list. L. H. 
BevaTer-Apime will perceive that the name of Sir 
Oliver Flemming is not included in the above list of 
Cromwell’s knights.—Eb. } 





THE ORIGIN OF THE CURVED FORM OF THE OLD 
DIVISIONS OF LAND. 
(2™ S. vii. 373.) 

It seems to me not improbable that some light 
may be thrown on this question by the following 
extract from the treatise De Housebondria (folio, 
159 b.), belonging to the time of Edward IL, and 
contained in the Liber Horn, which forms part 
of the archives at Guildhall. 

From this it would appear, that it was the cus- 
tom in those times to plough round and round the 
long strips of land that constituted their parcels 
or acres, gradually approaching the centre, and 
not up and down, as at present. 
would be a tendency to cut off corners is obvious, 
and in lapse of time, by dint of gradual curtail- 
ment, the parcel of land would be not unlikely, on 
one side at least, to lose its angular form, and 
assume a curvilinear one. I make the suggestion, 


however, with diffidence, and hardly anticipate 
that it will give any new information to your cor- 
respondent G. A. C. 

“ Cumbien des Acres une charue poet sustenir par an. — 
“ Ascune gents dient qe une charue ne poet mye sus- 


being 220 yards in length. Though probably not 
required by the great majority of the readers of 
“N. & Q,” the following translation, it is be- 
lieved, will convey the meaning of the passage :— 


“ Some persons say that one plough cannot serve 190 
acres each year, nor yet 180; and I will show you, by 
two modes of proof, that it can. Be it well known to 
you, that one acre of plough-land ought to be 40 perches 
long, and four perches in breadth; the King’s perch too 
should be 16 feet anda half [long], and then the acre 
will be 66 feet in breadth. Then, in ploughing, go 33 
times round, and, taking the reon at one foot in breadth, 
the acre will be ploughed; but go [in this case] 36 times 
round, 30 as to make the reon still more narrow. And 
when the acre is ploughed, you will have gone 72 cul- 
ture, or six leuca; for be it known, that 12 cultura make 
one duce. And very poor must the horse or ox be, that 
cannot easily go in the morning three /euce from its 
home without stopping, and at noon-tide be on its re- 
turn.” 


In farther elucidation of this subject, it may be 
worth enquiry whether the word reon is not akin 


| to the old French adjective reond (from the Latin 


That there | 


rotundus) owing to its curvilinear form. Possibly, 
however, the word radius may have been its root. 
Henry Tuomas Rirey. 





CLAPPING PRAYER-BOOKS ON GOOD FRIDAY. 
(2™ S. vii. 515. ; viii. 19.) 

This custom must be a remnant of the Catholic 
ceremony in Holy Weck. It is not necessary to 
go to Rome, or out of our own island, to witness 
it. In every Catholic church where the ceremo- 
nies of Holy Week can be properly carried out, 
this will be found duly observed at the end of 
Tenebre, not only on Good Friday, but on Wed- 
nesday and Maunday Thursday evenings also. 
The triangular candlestick then used holds, not 
thirteen candles only, but fifteen, which corre- 
spond with the number of psalms in the office of 
Matins and Lauds then recited. At the end of 
each psalm one candle is extinguished, and at the 
end the one at the top of the triangle is taken out 
still lighted, and concealed behind the altar, while 
the canticle Benedictus is said, followed by the 
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psalm Miserere, and the prayer Respice in a very 
low tone. At the conclusion of the prayer, the 
officiating priest and the clergy in the choir alone 
make a slight noise by clapping on their books or 
desks. This is the signal for the light to be 
brought forth from behind the altar, and replaced 
on the top of the triangular candlestick. Originally 
this clapping was done by the superior priest 
only, as a signal for all to depart: but when the 
attendance in the churches was more numerous, 
the clergy in the choir joined, that the signal 
might be better heard. ‘The rubrical direction 
runs thus : “ Finita oratione, fit fragor et strepitus 
aliquantulum.” The Church, however, attaches 
a mystical meaning to all her ceremonies. The 
office of these three evenings is called Tenebra, 
because at the end all the lights are extinguished 
to express the darkness at our Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion ; and the noise made by beating the books 
or desks, represents the earthquake, the rending 
of the rocks, and the other signs which followed 
the death of the world’s Redeemer. F. C. H. 


This is evidently an allusion to a part of the 
ceremonies of the Catholics in the Holy Week. 
For, in the rubric of the Tenebre office we read, 
after the prayer Respice, “Finita oratione fit 
fragor ect strepitus,” etc. An explanation of 
which is given by several writers, and particularly 
by Francesco Cancellieri, in his Description of 
the Ceremonies of Holy Week in the Pontifical 
Chapel at Rome. Of that work the third edition 
was published at Rome in 1802. He adopts as 
most probable the opinion of Mazzinelli, that this 
noise expresses the dreadful disturbance and con- 
fusion of all nature which happened at the death 
of our Lord. (Descrizione, etc., pp. 34, 35.) 

ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Antonio de Dominis (2™ §. viii. 20.) —In the 
“ Notes on Books,” at the above reference, occurs 
the following sentence concerning this person- 
age : — 

“We must acknowledge how faithfully he discharged, 
to the close of his life, those solemn obligations into 
which he entered with the ministry of the Church of 
England, upon the eve of bidding an eternal farewell to 
our shores,” 

The reader would infer from this that the “ dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic ” in question had remained 
a member of the Church of England, not only to 
the period of quitting our shores, but even to the 
close of his life. Now, without any intention, or 
desire, to raise discussion, or provoke controversy, 
it is only fair and just to state the undeniable 
facts, that before he left England, Antonio de Do- 
minis mounted the pulpit, and in the face of a 


large congregation, solemnly retracted whatever 
he had written or preached against the Catholic 
religion. This excited the displeasure of King 
James I,, and he was commanded to leave the 
country in three days. He repaired to Rome, 
begged pardon for his past conduct, retracted his 
late opinions, and composed a treatise entitled 
My Motives for Renouncing the Protestant Reli- 


gion, a new edition of which was published in 


London, by Keating and Brown, in 1827. 
F. C. H. 
[Just before De Dominis quitted England, James I. de- 
puted several bishops to wait upon him, who put to him the 
following question: “What he thought of the religion 
and Church of England, which for so many years he had 
owned and obeyed, and what he would say of it in the 
Roman court?” To this query he gave in writing the 
memorable answer, “I am resolved, even with the dan- 
ger of my life, to profess before the Pope himself, that the 
Church of England is a true and orthodox church of 
Christ.” “This,” says Bishop Cosin, “he not only pro- 
mised, but faithfully performed.” (Treatise against Tran- 
substantiation, Works, vol. iv. p. 160., edit. 1851.) Few 
persons were better acquainted with the uncomfortable 
history of De Dominis than the learned Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and here he has given his deliberate judgment on 
this particular point. We also beg leave to submit to our 
able correspondent, that there are other and equally 
weighty reasons, besides those urged by Dr. Newland in 
his recent Life of De Dominis, for concluding that the 
archbishop died in the faith he professed whilst a minis- 
ter of the Church of England; and none stronger, we 
conceive, than the fact of the barbarous treatment to 
which his remains were exposed in the Campo di Fiori, 
according to the sentence of the Sacred Congregation. 
If the Church of Rome cannot convict the unhappy arch- 
bishop of final “ apostacy,” it then becomes impossible to 
account for, much less extenuate, the cruel practices of 
her agents on that memorable occasion. We can do no 
more than refer our correspondent to the 4th vol. of our 
1st Series (p. 295.}; and also to a Relation sent from Rome 
of the Processe, Sentence, and E-vecution done upon the Body, 
Picture, and Bookes of Marcus Antonius de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalato, after his Death. Published by 
Command. London, 1624, 4to., and reprinted in the first 


collection of Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. iv. p. 575.] 








Fresco in the Record-Room, Westminster Abbey 
(2™¢ S. vii. 515.) —I have no doubt but that the 
“white doe” described by M.C. H. is a royal badge, 
and is probably a white Aart, couchant under a 
tree proper, gorged with a crown and chained, or, 
which was one of the badges of Richard II., who 
rebuilt the neighbouring hall; or it may be an 
antelope gorged and chained, or, which was borne 
as a badge by Henry V., and also by Henry VI. 
Your correspondent can easily perceive which of 
these animals is intended; a hart would have 
antlers, while an heraldic antelope would have its 
horns serrated in an upward direction. 

On the brass lectern in King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, is a figure of the founder, Henry VI. 
He has at his feet an antelope couchant, chained 
and gorged. I have also lately met with a figure 
of the same king, painted on the wall of a Norfolk 
church. He holds the sceptre and orb: at his 
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feet is a white antelope sejant, gorged and chained, 
or. I am therefore inclined to think that the 
antelope when found alone is the badge of 
Henry VI. 

I shall be glad to hear of examples of this or 
any other king, not a saint, being painted on the 
walls of a church, as I believe such figures are of 
rare occurrence. The parish where the example 
I have quoted was found was held of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which accounts, I think, for this 
Lancastrian prince being set up in the church ; 
or it may have been placed there for devotional 
purposes by some of those who were favourable 
to his canonisation, which was not however ef- 
fected, either through lack of testimony to his 
piety, or through unwillingness on the part of 
Henry VII. to pay the cost, the sum of which, 
according to Fuller, amounted to “ fifteen bun- 
dred duckets of gold.” 

“ Tante mo.is erat Romanam condere sanctum.” 


G. W. W. M. 


Who wrote Gil Blas ? (2S, v. 515.; vii. 525.) 
—It is singular that neither of your correspon- 
dents, Unepa nor Ertc, refer to or appear to 
know of an able article, “ Who wrote Gil Blas?” 
which is in Blachweod’s Magazine, No, 344. G. 


Edinburgh. 


Coffins (2™* S. vii. 516.) —The coffin of Joseph 
is exceptional as regards the Jews, who for forty 
years carried it in their wanderings (Gen. 1. 26. ; 
Exod. xiii. 19.; Josh. xxiv. 32.). The Hebrew /S, 
arén, means not only a coffin, but any other chest, 
as the ark of the covenant (Gen. |. 26.; Exod. 
xxv. 14.). “A box or coffin for the dead was 
not used,” says Jahn (Bib. Antiq. s. 205.), “ex- 
cept in Babylon and Egypt.” And not more than 
one in ten, according to Belzoni, were buried in 
coffins in Egypt (Egypt. Antiq. ii. 128. L. E. K.). 
The wood thereof was Egyptian fig sycamore (Jd. 
ii, 129.). “The last covering for the body [in 
addition to the coffin] was a sarcophagus of stone, 
which, as it would cause an additional and heavy 
expense, could only, we suppose, be used for kings 
and wealthy people” (/d. ii. 133.). The sole 
covering of the Jewish corpse was the d@dva, 





grave-clothes; :<¢, kefen, in Arabic (John 


~~ 
xix. 40.). The Babylonian Gemara on the 
Mishna (Beracoth iii. 1.) speaks of the bones of 
the dead removed from one place to another as 
not being allowed to be carried in a sack or on 
the back of an ass, to be sat upon, except in case 
of apprehension from the Goim (gentiles) or bri- 
gands (DD>b=areral). Compare 1 Kings xiii. 
29. The corpse was to be conveyed on a (copds) 
bier, or open chest (Luke vii. 14.), similar, pro- 
bably, to those in use by the modern Egyptians, 
as described and figured by Lane (ii. 290. 296.). 


To the Egyptians may be ascribed originally our 
embalmments, grave-clothes, coffins, and sarco- 
phagi. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson thinks our word coffin 


. . . 7-7 
is derived from the Arabic  :¢, kefen, grave- 
e* 
a 
clothes; but this cannot be whilst we find in 
French cof around high basket, and coffre, a 


chest; in Italian, cofano, a basket, chest, or trunk, 
derived immediately from the Latin cophinus and 


Greek xédwos, a basket of twigs. ‘The art of 


basket-making probably preceded in England 
and elsewhere the art of carpentry. The ancient 
mode of preserving our writs was in a hamper, as 
in the hanaper office of the Court of Chancery. 
The English word basket and the thing itself were 
borrowed by the Romans : — 
“ Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis: 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam.” 
Martial, xiv. 99. 
T. J. Bucktoy. 


Lichtield. 


Randolph Family (2 S. viii. 12.) —To the in- 
quiries of your correspondent J. S. M. after the 
family of Randolph, the few following particulars 
of the Norfolk branch may be of some assistance, 
and which it is not improbable may, by a strict 
investigation, be discovered to have been the 
founders of that noble race. 

From Blomefield we learn Rannulf was prior 
of Norwich in 1160; and on the same authority 
we find Ranulf was Dean of Thetford in 1175. 
During the four succeeding centuries there are 
numerous references to the livings and manors 
possessed in the county by that family. 

@Mhomas, who died about 1680, appears to have 
been the last of the family in Norfolk: he was 
possessed of the manors and lands in Pulham St. 
Mary. Henry, his son, went to Ireland, where 
he probably joined his relatives, and was there at 
the time of his mother’s death, Jan. 2, 1692. 

Elizabeth, his daughter, married under the 
Commonwealth ; and as the then existing forms 
have not been noticed in your pages, the following 
extract from the registers of the parish of St. Cle- 
ment’s Fye bridge, Norwich, is subjoined. Mar- 
ried : — 

“ Henry Daveney and Elizabeth Randolph, both single, 
in the Cittie of Norwich. Their contract being published 
at the Market Cross in the Cittie aforesaid, and no objec- 
tion made against the same, were married by Thos. 
Toftes, Esq", the 15 of May, 1659. 

“ Testis — Johannes Scamber.” 

Another daughter married Sayer Sayer, from 
whom descended the late celebrated antiquary, 
Dr. Sayer of Norwich. 

It has been observed, Elizabeth Randolph, the 
mother, died while her son was in Ireland. In his 
absence the grandson, Charles Daveney, took 
charge of the funeral at Pulham; the particulars 
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of her interment remain in existence, and some 
extracts, in which are included “sugar, rawles, 
sack, and horse-meats,” were published in the 
Norfolk Archeology, vol. iv. p. 364. 

: H. D'Aveney. 

The Arrows of Harrow (2™ §., viii. 17 \—With- 
out condescending to comment upon the nonsen- 
sical supp siti n of one of your querists, who 
“ hoped that it was no disregard to the letter A!” 
which induced the adoption of the crossed arrows, 
or arrows in saltire as the heralds have it, as the 
arms of the school, I am tempted to endeavour to 


trace the origin of that device, and to submit 


what are the facts in support, as far as may be, of 


my theory. 

Your correspondent E. L. tells us that he was 
at Harrow long before Dr. Butler's day, and that 
he has prize books, obtained by himself, stamped 
with the crossed arrows. The theory, there- 
fore, of your correspondent H. (24 S, vii. 463.), 
that the practice was introduced by Dr. Butler, 
falls to the ground. I can confirm this statement 
of E.L. In 1788 an uncle of mine gained several 
such prizes, all stamped with the arrows. In 1778, 
an elder uncle of mine gained several similar 
prizes, all stamped in a similar manner. Now my 
unpression is (and there may yet be living some 
older Harrovians who are able to support this 
theory), that, on the suppression of the archery 
meetings in 1771, and the substitution of the 
speeches, the arrows were adopted in allusion to 
the abandoned custom. At the same time if 
prize books were given for exercises contempo- 
raneously with the practice of the archery (and 
which is as old as the foundation of the school), 
this heraldic bearing may be coeval with the 
school itself. Query, then, are there any prize 
books in existence, the bindings of which are so 
stamped, and which can be shown to be of a date 
anterior to 1771 ? C. E. Lone. 


Woodroof (2 4S. viii. 13.) —Is it worth while 
to inform S. C. C., that if he contemplates indulg- 
ing in that seductive beverage, Mai-trank, or 
Vai-wein, he must take the youngest greenest 
shoots of the woodroof when it first shoots up 
under the shade of trees in the spring. I saw it 
“ advertised” in a window in the Hay Market last 
week, but I should think that at this time the 
Waldmeister is rather too old. At the same time, 
the German plant seems to my unbotanical eye 
somewhat different from our woodroof. Some 
German botanist could settle the Query. 

G. I. K. 

Woodroof is found wild in many parts of Eng- 
land, and does not differ from that commonly used 
in Germany to make the refreshing Mai-trank, or 
May-drink, so well known both in Germany and 
Belgium. If it could be proved that the old 
English name of woodrufle, or woodroof, was 
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wood-reeve, this would be a literal translation of 
its German name, Waldmeister, or master of the 
wood: so called probably because, when it has 
once taken possession of the soil in shady places, 
it spreads to a great extent. Reeve, as your 
readers doubtless know, is a word still in use, 
particularly in Scotland; where it is applied to 
an overseer or bailiff. From the word reeve comes 
sheriff, shire, reave. 

In making the May-drink the leaves of black- 
currants, balm, and peppermint, are sometimes 
mixed in less proportions with the woodruffe. 
A handful of the mixture is amply sufficient for a 
quart of white Rhine wine, mixed to taste with 
white sugar and water. 

Many salutary plants are found among the 
Rubiaceae, to which order woodruffe, or Asperulu 
odorata, belongs : Rubia tinctorium, or madder, 
still in great repute in Germany as a cure for dis- 
eases of the bones, and all the varieties of Cin- 
chone, from which preparations of bark and 
quinine are made, belong to this useful class of 


plants. N. D. 


Minstre 1s’ Gallery in Cathedrals (2 i ». Vii. 
496.) — At the west end of the north aisle of 
Winchester Cathedral is a gallery, filling up a 
whole bay, under the arch, but not projecting into 
the central part of the nave. It was built by 
Wykeham, as it would seem, from his arms in the 
spandrils and bosses. And it is now used as the 
consistory court and record oflice of the diocese. 
Milner calls it a “tribune.” It may be interest- 
ing to R. J. K. to know that the gallery at Exeter 
is not the only example in England. 

Lb. B. Woopwarp. 


$ 
i 


Haverstock Hill. » 


It does not exactly answer the inquiry made 
by R. J. K. to state, that the easternmost portion 
of the cathedral-church of Lincoln bas commonly 
obtained the name of the Angel Choir, from the 
spandrils of the triforium arches being adorned 
with figures of angels, many of which are sound- 
ing or playing musical instruments. But the re- 
semblance of these figures to those described by 
R. J. K. in the Minstrels’ Gallery in Exeter 
Cathedral, suggests an idea that both may have 
been originally dedicated to the same purpose. 
The Angel Choir at Lincoln is supposed to have 
been erected about 1282. There is in Worces- 
ter Cathedral a contemporaneous work of similar 
wrangement, but which has been lamentably 
effaced by the iconoclasts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘The figures in Lincoln Cathedral are in a 
state of nearly perfect preservation; they are 
thirty in number, all of very excellent workman- 
ship, and some of them of great energy of position, 
action, and expression. A full description of this 
beautiful work of art, with engravings of the 
thirty figures of angels, is given in the proceed- 
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ings of the meeting of the Archeological Institute, 
which was held at Lincoln in July, 1848. 
Pisuey THompson. 
Stoke Newington. 
British Anthropophagi (2™ S. vii. 497.) — With- 
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out going back to the remote days of St. Jerome | 


to seek proof for his assertion, “ che gli Scozzesi 
vsauano in cibola carne dell’ huomo nel suo 
tempo,” or in other words, that the Scots ate 
human flesh either at home or “in Gallia” as they 
could get it, reference may be made to the follow- 
ing instance; which, if the garrulous chronicler, 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, can be believed, seems to 
corroborate the fact that there existed in the na- 
tion at least one reprobate character who indulged 
in the practice, a thousand years after the saint 
was sleeping in the dust. 


“ About 1440 (says he) thair was ane briggant tane 
with his hail familie, quho hauntet ane place in Angus. 
This mischievous man had an execrable faschion to tak 
all young men, and children aither, he could steal away 
quietlie, or tak away without knawledge, and eat thame, 
and the younger they war, esteemed them more tender 
and delicious. For the quhilk caus and dampnable abuse, 
he, with his wayff and bairnis, were all burnt, except ane 
young wench of ane yeir old, wha was saifed and brought 
to Dundie, quhair shoe was broucht up and fostered, and 
quhan shoe cam to ane vomanes yeires, shoe was con- 
demned and brunt quick for that cryme. It is said, that 
when shoe was coming to the place of execution, thair 
gathered ane hudge multitud of people and speciallie 
of vomen cursing her, that shoe was so unhappie to com- 
mitt so damnable deides. To whom she turned about 
with an ireful countenance, saying, ‘ Quhairfoir chyd yea 
me, so as if I had committed an vnworthie act. Give 
me credence and trow me, if yea had experience of eating 
men and vomenis flesch, yea would think it so delitious 
that yea would nevir forbeare it agane.’ So bot ony 





was born at Poole, in Dorsetshire, Aug. 16th, 1715 ; 
and from 1742 to 1746 was an assistant at Bury 
Street chapel in the city to the celebrated Dr. 
Isaac Watts, and where he was highly esteemed 
for his talents and piety (see Wilson's Dissenting 
Church). He afterwards resided at Hull, but 
finally setiled at Stoke Newington early in the 


spring of 1751, at which time he became pastor of 


the Independent chapel there, and so continued 


| till the middle of 1789, when he quitted the 


ministry, and went to ‘reside with his son, the 
Rey. Josiah Townsend, at Fairford in Gloucester- 
shire ; but subsequently removed to Bath, to be 
near his daughter, and there died, Dec. 13th, 1801, 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 

He was buried in Weston churchyard, near 


| Bath, with this inscription : — 


signe of repentance this vnhappie traitous died in the | 


sight of the people (CWronicles, i. 164., 8vo. edit. 1814). 


This execution is said to have taken place before the | 


old Town-house in the Seagate” (History of Dundee, by 

James Thomson, p. 36., 8vo., 1847.) 
Are there any examples in ancient lore of John 
Bull being classed among the Anthropophagi? 
G 


[ Anthropophagy is also noticed in the Historical Triads 


of the Isle of Britain, xlix. and 1.; and, strange to add, 
in connexion with a Northern British chieftain named 
Aeddau, who traitorously allied himself with the ma- 
rauding Saxons, and was defeated and slain by Rhyd- 
derch in the battle of Arderydd in Scotland, circa a.p. 
577. The name of Aeddau, the cannibal, also figures in 
the Godolin.—Ep. } 


The Rev. Meredith Townsend (2™ S. vii. 375.)— 
The Rev. Meredith Townsend, of Stoke Newing- 
ton, near London, married May 10th, 1748, Mary 


the 4th and youngest daughter of John Basnett, | 


Esq., of Matthew Green House at Oakingham, 
Berks, and likewise of Dye House and Wellands, 
in that parish. By this marriage there was one 
son, the Rev. Josiah Townsend, and one daughter, 
Mary, who married her cousin Sir William Bas- 
nett, who lived at Bath. The Rev. M. Townsend 


“The Rev. Meredith Townsend, late of Stoke New- 
ington, Middlesex, died at Bath, the 13th Dec. 1801. 
Aged 86.” 

With respect to letters and documents left by 
the deceased gentleman, I would advise S. W. 
Rix to apply to Charles Basnett, Esq., 3. Brock 
Street, Bath, who I have no doubt would give 
every information respecting his relative. 

Jus R. Bocxsrr. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge, Reading. 


Catch-cope Bells (2° §S. vii. 466.) —I am 
obliged by the suggestion offered by the Rev. 
J. Eastwoop. The following extracts from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of S. Martin's, Leices- 
ter, showing the number and size of these bells 
belonging to that church, will, however, tend, I 
think, to show that his supposition as to the 
meaning of the word is not a correct one :— 
“1549 and 1550. Itm. rec. of Willm. Tayllor.... in 

ernest of the iij. catche coppe bells, 

after xxv* a hundryth - xij? 

1550 and 1551. Itm. rec. of Mt Lamb’t ( ? ) and Mt Herek 

for the leyst Catche cope bell 

XXvij* xj". 

” Itm. rec. of Willm. Tayllor and Willm. 
Syngylton for tow of the same bells 

ij! xj* viij’.” 

It thus appears there were three catch-cope 
bells. The least bell, which produced 27s. 11d, 
would, at the price mentioned in the first ex- 
tract, weigh rather more than one hundredweight. 
Would not this weight be far too little for a bell 
used for the purpose suggested by Mr. East- 
woop ? Tuos. Nortu. 

Leicester. 


Winterly Thunder (2 8. vii. 450.) —The Dutch 
have a somewhat similar proverb to the one 
quoted by R. E. B. They say, “ Vroege donder, 
late honger ;” which means, “ Early thunder, late 
hunger.” The English proverb, however, is more 
full, and still promises “rich man’s food.” Per- 


haps, because the winter-thunderstorms, though 
prejudicial to the most necessary things of life, 
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are deemed favourable to the vine. So, in Reve- 
lation vi. 6., it is said : 

« A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny [the labourer’s daily wages], and 
see thou hurt not the oil and the wine.” 

The poor will have a bare sufficiency of barley 
and wheat, whilst the rich will see their luxuries 
cheapened by an abundant growth. 

J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst. 


“ The Style is the Man himself” (2™ S. vi. 308. ; 
vii. 502.)—“ Le style est homme méme” 
cours prononcé a l Académie Francais par M. De 
Buffon, le Jour de sa Réception, 25 Aoit, 1753.) 
M. Flourens, in his very handsome edition, with 
learned and valuable notes, of Buffon’s (2uvres 
Completes, Paris, (12 vols. royal 8vo., 1853, &c.), 
which is now esteemed the best edition, inserts 
the following note to the phrase quoted above : — 

“Mot célébre, et chaque jour répété, ‘Le Style est 
VYhomme méme, et Buffon nous en donne la vraie raison ; 
c’est que les autres choses sont hors de Thomme, et peuvent 
lui étre enlevées.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that your 
Philadelphia correspondent is right in vindicating 
the accuracy of the phrase in the form now 
quoted. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


_ Old Proverb (2™ §S. vii. 88.) —The answer (2™ 
S. vii. 183.) gives : 
“ Tf that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin.” 
Hen. V. Act I. Se. 2. 

Compare farther Henry Chicheley’s speech in 
Hall, 2 Hen. V., pp. 50—54., with the Archb. of 
Canterbury's in Shakspeare, Act I. Se. 2. To 
which Raufe, Erle of Westmerland, replies: 

. I thinke, yea and litle doubt, but Scotland shalbee 
onan before Fraunce shale framed.” — Hall, p. 54. (ed. 
4to., 1809. 

“No q® the Duke of Excester, uncle to the Kyng 
(whiche war well learned and sent into Italy by his 
father entendyng to have been a prieste): ‘ He that will 
Scotlande win, let hym with Fraunce first begin.’” 
Hall, p. 55. 

Shakspeare, no doubt, quoted from memory. 


J.M.N. 


“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love,” §c. 
(2"¢ S. vii. 177.)—Mr. Frere says authoritatively 
that, though J presume these lines to be Kem- 
ble’s, they certainly are not his. Notwithstanding 
I submit that the entire probability is in favour of 
Kemble’s authorship. They are shown to be not 
Bickerstaff's, and it is unlikely that Kemble would 
have deliberately appropriated the composition of 
another without acknowledgment. The Panel was 
altered from Bickerstaff’s play; therefore what 
was not in Bickerstaff’s original must be put down 
to Kemble. Hence the fair conclusion to be ar- 


| to the “ Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,” 


| likes with his own. 


| tion may or may not be old: 


(Dis- | 





rived at is, that Kemble contributed these lines 
and three 
years afterwards introduced them into The Panel, 
on the principle of a man's right to do what he 
W.2m. 
Hong Kong, 5th May, 1859. 

Old Bells (2™ §. viii. 12.) — The bell in ques- 
the form is as ancient 
as any, and such are called crofals, often found in 
barrows. When linked together in the way which 
had excited the admiration of Mr. Coomss, they 
are called by country people jinglers, rattlers, ear- 
bells, —being attached to the bridles of horses 
universally in the days of narrow roads and pack- 
saddles. I remember them in common use, but 
now they are rare; so much so as to be con- 
sidered “ curious.” H. T. Ertacomss. 


Bombs (2°¢ §. vii. 521.) —In Mr. Boys’s paper 
on the “ Ballad of Sir Andrew Barton,” he says, 
* Bombs are said to have been invented in 1495.” 
In a little work alluded to by Annna (2 S. vii. 
517.), i.e. The Tablet of Memory, 1 find it stated 
that bombs were not invented till 1588, by a man 
at Venlo, and that they were first used by the 
French in 1634, in which year they were fired 
from mortars. T. C. ANDERSON, 

H. M.’s 12th Reg. Bengal Army. 

| We are aware that the date of this invention has been 

disputed; and it is not clear that bombs were thrown 

from mortars before the sixteenth century. But they are 

said to have been first invented towards the close of the 

fifteenth, as stated by Mr. Boys, and by Haydn in his 
Dict. of Dates.—Ev.]} 


Drowning as a Punishment for Women (28 
vii. 445.) — The following passage occurs in Lord 
Coke’s Third Institute, p- 58., from which it ap- 
pears that the right of pit and gallows was also 
known to the ancient law of England : — 

“ The judgment in all cases of felony is, that the per- 
son attainted be hanged by the neck until he, or she, be 
dead. But in ancient times in that case the man was 
hanged, and the woman was drowned, whereof we have 
seen examples in the reign of Richard I. And this is the 
meaning of ancient franchises granted de furcd et fossa, 
‘of the gallows and the pit,’ for the hanging upon the 
one and drowning in the other; but fossa is taken away, 
and furea remains.” 

L. 


Cochkade (2"¢ §. vii. 522.)—Certainly I think 
the servant of any non-commissioned officer or 
private of any rifle or other volunteer corps, is 
not entitled to the decoration of a cockade. Of- 
ficers of the regular army and embodied militia, 
or when on retired pay, or halfpay, may place 
the cockade in their servants’ hats, but even these 
should doff it, if they altogether retire from the 
service. Still perhaps it is much a matter of 
feeling, and should any one assume it, it is not 
very likely that there may be any question about 
it, or the pretension inquired into. z. 
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Chandos Place, sometime the Abbot of Reading's, 
and Chertsey House, London (2" 8. vii. 516.) — 
Among the Records of the Court of Augmenta- 
tion, are the particulars for a grant to Sir Richard 
Long, Knt., of the farm of a messuage called 
“ Redyng place,” with other farms in the parish of 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, London, late of 
the Monastery of Redyng; and it appears by the 
description of the property, that Sir Richard 
Long held Redyng Place, with the gardens and 
stables, abutting south on Thames Street and east 
on Addyng Strete (Addle Hill ?), and on the west 
to my Lord Burghi’s house: and William Doun- 
ing held a messuage and wharf under a lease to 
him from the Abbot and Convent of Reading ; 
und Robert Hamond held two tenements and a 
wharf, under a lease granted to him by King 
Henry VIII. in the 30th year of his reign. 

Redyng Place was, therefore, situate at the 
south-west corner of Addle Hill, on the north side 
of Upper Thames Street ; and the site is now oc- 
cupied by “The Acorn” public-house and other 
houses. 

There are also the particulars for another grant, 
to Sir Anthony Kingston, Knt., in the 37th Henry 
VIII., of a messuage or tenement called “ The 
Chertesey House,” in the parish of St. Peter, 
near Paul's Wharf, London, late belonging to the 
Monastery of Bustleham, or Bisham, Berks; but 
no farther description of the premises. 

Chertsey House was, however, situate on the 


east side of Baynard’s Castle, and had been the | 


residence of the Abbots of Chertsey from a very 
early period, but was granted by King Henry 
VIII. to his monastery of Bustleham, or Bisham, 
which he refounded in the 27th year of his reign 
as a mitred abbey, but which was dissolved three 
years afterwards. 

Reading House, with the wharf belonging to it, 
was on the west side of Baynard’s Castle. So that 
it is clear they were distinct residences. 

I have not yet been able to ascertain whether 
either of those houses was granted to Sir Richard 
Long or Sir Anthony Kingston, in pursuance of 
the particulars and surveys in the Augmentation 
Office, nor to connect with either of them Lord 
Chandos or Lord Sandes; but I am inclined to 
think that Stow is correct, and that Fleetwood 
must have made a mistake between the two, as 
he says he went to Chandos House, formerly the 
abbot of Reading's, and that he went on to the 
river to survey the house from the water, which 
he might have done as to Chertsey House, which 
was next the river, but not as to Reading Place, 
which was on the north side of Thames Street. 


Sir Richard Long was Gentleman of the Privy | 


Chamber to King Henry VIII. His son and 


heir, Henry Long, of Shingay, Esq., who died 
15 April, 1573, was buried at St. Peter and Paul's 
wharf, and the inscription on his monument tells 
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us that his father, Sir Richard, was third son of 


Sir Thomas Long, Knt., of (Wraxall) Wilts. 
In the same inscription it is stated that Henry 
Long married Dorothy, the daughter of Nicholas 
Clarke, of Weston, Esqr., and Elizabeth Ramsey, 
his wife, sole heir of Thomas Ramsey, of Hicham, 
Esq., her father ; by whom he had issue one son 
and three daughters, of whom only one daughter, 
Elizabeth, survived her father and became his 
sole heiress. Who did she marry ? 

I find from Dugdale’s Baronage that William 
Lord Sandes married for his second wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Edward Lord Chandos, and 
died 29th September, 1623. So that there was a 
connexion between those two families. 

Sir Anthony Kingston was, as I collect from 
Mr. Lemon's Calendar of State Papers, one of the 
gentlemen implicated in Wyatt's rebellion against 
Queen Mary, who were pardoned and set at li- 
berty in 1555; but in the following year he was 
accused with a great many of the Western gentle- 
men of a conspiracy to depose Queen Mary, and 
for making the Lady Elizabeth Queen, and that 
she should marry the Earl of Devonshire. 

I shall be glad of any farther information re- 
specting these monastic residences, and their 
owners and occupiers after the Reformation. 

Geo. R. Corner. 

Oak Bedsteads and Oak Furniture (2"* 8. vii. 
69. 114, 203.) —Your correspondent C. W. Brxe- 
HAM mentions having ar old oak chest with the 
date 1676, which he terms “ a dignified old age.” 
We have had, however, in our family, from time 
immemorial, an oak chest, beautifully carved and 
inlaid, bearing the following date: “ 1665, A.G.,” 
inclosed in a circle: consequently this can boast 
of an age “ more dignified” still. 

We have also in the family an oak chair, in 
excellent preservation, with the date 1576, and 
the initials M. T. and J. B. It is very plain, with 
an upright back. Most of the old oak chairs I 
have seen have leaning backs, and are much 
carved. I should like to know if any of your 
correspondents possess any oak furniture of an 
elder date ? H. E. Wirernson. 


Tutenag (2"* S. vii. 476. 519.) — Tintenaig, 
Tutenag, is properly neither Portuguese nor Chi- 
nese, but Indian, as its derivation shows: lite- 
rally, a compound of two or three inferior metals : 
as of tin or nickel, and of zinc or iron, or possibly 
lead, also,—all with copper. It is loosely applied 
to pinchbeck, &c.,* and strictly to laminated 
metals. Nemo. 


Lateen Sails (2™ §. vii.516.) —If you are thank- 
ful for light, it is found in the East. Latteen in 
that Archipelago means trilateral; from Lat, a 
line or side (/atus), and teen, three. Nemo. 


* As an alloy of copper, timbach. 
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Blowing from Cannon (2™ §. iv. 365.; vii. 523. | 
— Enric alludes to a case of some mutineers having 
been blown from guns in 1764, and quotes a pas- 
sage from Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive. He says 
“that the sentence was that of a native court mar- 
tial.” Of course it was, as all natives have been 
tried by native courts-martial until the great 
mutiny of 1857, although they are presided over, 
and generally led and ruled, by the superintending 
officer, whose duty, however, is merely to tran- 
ecribe the evidence, and assist the native officers 
with advice and counsel. 

I think it is probable I shall be able to send 
him and your readers some information in answer 
to his Queries. T. C. AnpeRson, 

H. M.’s 12th Reg. Bengal Army. 

8. Warwick Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


Grave-diggers (2™ §. vii. 475.) —The following 
record of the decease and ready wit of a veteran 
grave-digger, from an old newspaper, may prove 
of interest to Mr. Presse and others : — 

“ Yesterday (March 31, 1758) died in Clerkenwell, 
aged 90, Mr. Stevens, for 55 years grave-digger of that 
parish. Itis related of him that being asked once on 
exa nination at one of the courts of Westminster Hall 

ho he was, he replied, ‘ | am grave-digger to the DP arish 

f St. James’s Clerkenwell, at your re 8 5 ice.” ”” 

. J. Prxks, 

Vale of Red Horse (2™ S. vii. 28. pera 

* Every Palm Sunday, the day on which the battle of 
Touton was fought, a rough figure, called the Red Horse, 
on the side of a hill in Warwickshire, is scoured out. 
This is suggested to be done in commemoration of the 
horse which the Earl of Warwick slew on that day, de- 
termined to vanquish or die.”—Roberts’s York and Lan- 
easter, vol. i. p. 429. (Note in the Last of the Barons 
(Bulwer), p. 193. ed. 1853.) 

Berater-Apimr. 

Thurneisser and Turner (2 S. vii. 468.) — 
However remarkable the apparent coincidence in 
the name of the two great contemporary botanists, 
who both published their works at Cologne, it 
does not appear that any relationship or family 
connexion existed between them. Thurneisser is 
a common surname at Basle, and in other parts of 
Switzerland. ‘The Parisian bankers of the same 
name were originally from that country. M. (1.) 


Alleyne in Sussex (2°¢ S. vii. 513.) —It may 
serve as a clue to this family in Sussex, if I men- 
tion that, in the V isitation of Sussex, 1633-4, it is 
stated that “ Franc’ Hooke, of Chichester, married 
Secunda, di. of William Shortred, widow of 
Richard Alleyne.” Was Richard a brother of 
Edward Alleyne ? N. H. R. 


Balthasar Regis (2° S. vii. 358.) — Balthasar 
Regis, B.D. of Dublin, was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1717, and was created D.D. at Cambridge, 
as a member of Trinity College there, 1721. 


> H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
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“ The Brute Chronicles” (2"* S. ii. 128.; vii. 
526.)— After the reference made to me by Y. S 
M., I can do no less than inform your correspon- 
dent, Wirtram Henry Hart, that there are two 
copies of The French Prose Chronicles of England 
called the Brute in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, one of which (E. 2. 33.) ends at the year 
1332, and has the introductory chapter, in verse, 
though written in prose, just as in the copies in 
the British -T 4" described by Sir Freperic 
Mappen (2.8. i. 1.). The other (E. 5. 5.) i 
imperfect, and conhohes also at the year 1332. 

“Aduevs 

Dublin. 

Halls of Greatford (2™¢ S. vii. 497.) — The 
founder of the hall was a Fitzwilliam or. Fitz- 
witliams of the elder branch of the earl’s family. 
The present representative of the family is said to 
be E. C. L. Fitzwilliams, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
of the Inner Temple, who resumed the ancient 
family surname on the death of his father, the 
late Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq., of Paddington, 
Middlesex, about 1849 or 1850. r. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Popu lar Music of the Olden Time: a Collection of An- 
cient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of th 
National Music of England. With Short Introductions to 
the different Reigns, and Noti ice s of the Airs from Writers 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries; also a Short Account of 
the Minstrels by W. Chappell, F.S.A. The whole of th 
Airs harmonised by G. A. Macfarren. 2 Vols. 8vo 
(Cramer & Co.) 

By the publication of the 16th Part of his most pains- 
taking and instructive work, Mr. Chappell has brought 
to a close his great labour of love. The two goodly oc- 
tavos, of which The Popular Music of the Olden Time 
now consists, form a work not less interesting to the lover 
of music —for a larger collection of beautiful melodies 
it would be difficult to find, though one should search 
the wide world through —than to the student of social 
progress and the professed antiquary. There is a vulgar 
error—that the English, as a nation, are devoid of musical 
taste. No charge can be more unfounded. We once 
heard Pasta declare that she sang more good music in 
England than in all the rest of Europe put together. 
The result of the late Handel Festiv al is another evi- 
dence of the existence of true musical feeling in the great 
mass of the people: and Mr. Chappell’s amusing volumes 
afford in every page unquestionable evidence of the early 
use of music in this country, of the fondness with which 
its study was pursued, and of the great skill and success 
with which it has long been practised among us. Nor is 
Mr. Chappell’s book without speci: al value for its illustra- 
tion of our early literature ; ballads, broadsides, chap-books, 
in short, all classes of our popular literature, are quoted and 
illustrated by Mr. Chappell — who, to make his book all 
that can be wished, has crowned his work by that essen- 
tial to completeness—a capital Index — we should rather 
say two capital Indexes, fer such there are: one of Bal- 
lads, Songs, &c., the other of Miscellaneous Subjects. The 
book is indeed one which the ladies wiil delight in for its 
music, and graver readers for its curious learning. 
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The National ¢ ‘yelopedia of Useful Knowledge. Vol. XIII. 
Abaddon—Zwinglians. Supple ment. (Routledge & Co.) 
Those who have on their shelves the twelve volumes 
of the National Cyclope lia, and know its usefulness, will 
appreciate the value of this supplementary volume, which 
comprises under a distinct al ipbal abetical arrangement all 
the accumulated new information of the past ten or twelve 
vears. 
Christianity 
Essay in Five 
tical Suggestions 
Hindus. By 
This able Ess 
Philosophy and Pring 


contrasted with Hindu Philosophy. An 
Books, Sanskrit and English. 
tendered to the Missionary among th 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. (Madden.) 
m the pen of the Professor of Moral 
pal of the Government College at 
Benares, and which is in measure a Prize Essay, 
leserves tl rious attention not only of the mission- 
iries to whom it is more immediately addressed, but of 
ill who feel an interest in the great question of the evan- 
gelisation of India. 


Poems. By Thomas Ashe. (Bell & Daldy.) 

An unpretending little volume, 
poetry will find ample evidence that the writer is imbued 
with the true poetic feeling 


The Golden Rule; or, Stories Illustrative of the Ten Com- 
nandments, by the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
heam,” &c. (Routledge & Co.) 

A collection of stories illustrative of the 
nandments, so told 
loing unto others as we 
rhey are 
worthy 


With prac- 


iv it 


some 


Ten Com- 


would they should do unto us.” 
alike amusing and instructive, and every way 
f Miss Planch« 


Heroes of the Laboratory and the 
Brightwell. Jilustrated by John 
*& Uo.) 

A work undertaken 
with ae taste. We 


Workshop. By C.L. 
Absolon. (Routledge 


in a Christian spirit, and executed 

shall be greatly surprised if this 
little volume does not prove eventually a favourite prize 
book in all those schools in which our honest hard- handed 
workmen are educated. 


Books Recetvenp. 

The Servants’ Behaviour Book; or, Hints on Manners 
ind Dress for Maid Servants in Small Households. By 
Mrs. Motherly. (Bell & Dal 

Mrs. Motherly has done a good work in putting to- 
rether these useful hints; and her book is an admirable 
me to place in the hands of a young girl when 
out to service 

Tales from Bentley. Part I. (Bentley.) 

This promises to be a very amusing collection. Bentley 
has in its day given to the world some capital stories; 
ancl a selection of them can scarcely fail to be popular. 

The History of the Great French Revolution. By M. A 
Thiers. With Jilustrative Notes from the most Authentic 
Sources. With upwards of Forty beautiful Enc ravings. 
Parts I. and II. (Bentley.) 

A new issue, in Sixpenny Parts, of a work which de- 
ives additional interest just now from the comparison 
which forcing itself upon men’s minds between the 
France of 1792 and 1859. ; 
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